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ABSTRACT 

This document has three parts: (1) an updated job 
description of the secondary school principalship, (2) a modern 
approach to an evaluation of the principal's performance, and (3) a 
statement of how to determine salaries for principals. The text 
stresses that the principal must perform a variety of roles: 
educational leader; administrator; communicator between students, 
staff, community, other schools, board of education, and colleagues; 
conflict mediator; educator of educators; ombudsman; and 
professional. It is emphasized that the performance of a principal 
must be evaluated on the basis of all the roles he performs, and that 
objective evaluation instruments such as graphs and checklists fail 
to evaluate the entire responsibility. Results of a national survey 
on administrative salaries, arranged alphabetically by school 
district, are appended. Data are categorized according to (1) 
relationship between supervisory/administrative and teacher 
schedules, and (2) considerations and factors taken into account in 
setting supervisory /administrative salaries. (DE) 
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Toreword 

American educational institutions are experiencing phenom- 
enal change, and the secondary school principalship is no 
exception. It is predictable d»at this rate of change will accelerate 
over the next decade. Herein lies a challenge, for if the prin- 
cipalis status and remuneration are to be commensurate with his 
ever-more-demanding tasks, updated criteria will be needed to 
insure that his modem role will be more precisely defined and 
that his salary will provide more adequate compensation for his 
labor. 

Recognizing that it is imperative that the NASSP contribute 
to die establishment of these criteria, the Association's Status 
and Welfare Committee recommended that the Association pre- 
pare a new statement on principals^ salaries. This statement 
would be supported by a new job description and suggestions 
concerning how to evaluate the principalis performance. Ac- 
cordingly, the Association brou^t together a shidy-grqup 
composed of six educators who, together, represent a wide 
variety of secondary school interests and experience. The group 
was divided into three teams; each team collaborated on one 
of the major sections of this booklet. 

The major contributors to Part A of the section on salary 
determination were Harry J. Hartley and James J. Richards of 
New York University. Part B of that section was submitted by 
McManis Associates, a leading management consultant firm 
that recently completed a study of NASSP s operations. We are 
grateful to all of them for their contributions. 

It is obvious that this publication's recommendations cannot 
be considered in any way binding on any school system. The 
NASSP, however, will be very pleased if this statement exerts a 
persuasive influence not only on professional educators but also 
on the public, upon whose understanding and support the future 
of the principalship and our system of education ultimately rests. 

Owen B. Kieman 
• Executive Secretary 
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I. Job Specificafions for Trincipak 



New societal forces are changing the roles that the principal 
traditionally has played and are making obsolete many of the 
groundf rules within which he traditionally has operated. In 
certain respects, this makes his job more difficult, but, at the 
same time, it is dear that new opportunities for growth and 
leadership are being presented. In short, the way is open for 
an alter^, vigorous principalship to emerge, a principalship 
that will differ markedly from its predecessor. 

During this transitional period, it is more important than ever 
before that the principal retain his authority within his school, 
as he is in the best position to keep the school stable in the face 
of possible disruptions and to make sure that any changes made 
are orderly and reasoned. 

But if the principal is not to forfeit his claim to that position 
of educational leadership to which he rightfully aspires, he must 
be eager to take the lead in channeling the forces of dhmge so 
that they benefit his school and its learning process. He must at 
the same time take steps to insure that he has a niajor hand in 
the necessary reappraisals and restructuring of his profession. 
If he surrenders this task to others, he may rapidly lose his 
importance. 

This reappraisal and restructuring presupposes that the 
* principal has a sure grasp of what his role ought to be. It is the 
intent of this chapter, then, to provide some guidelines to help 
him define his place in our contemporary educational com- 
munity. 

One point should be made dear, however: Any description of 
the scope of the secondary school principalship as it exists today 
— or even tomorrow — ^must be tentative, always subject to 
change as conditions themselves alter. The principalship of the 
8o's, for example, may bear little resemblance to the portrait of 
the principalship sketched here. 

In addition, as we consider the varied components of the 
secondary school prindpalship, it becomes obvious that the 



attention of the principal will be pulled in many directions, and 
that no one person could hope to achieve all these tasks with 
equal effectiveness. 

The principal and his administrative team will be confronted 
with an endless succession of priority-choices, and the priorities 
will shift as circumstances dictate. Some tasks will now be of 
pressing urgency, clamoring for the principalis dose considera- 
tion; others will be eclipsed by more insistent problems and 
demands. The dedsion as to which to stress and which to 
subordinate reflects the administrative acumen of the principal, 
a quality fundamental to his worth to the school. 

Hence, no attempt has been made in his chapter to place the 
principars many roles in any special order of precedence. 
Priority decisions must be made locally by the principal and his 
administrative staff. 

With these caveats, we shall examine the varied hats that the 
principal must wear. 

An Educational Leader* 

The principal is an educational administrator, with all that 
the term implies. His major responsibility should be — ^in co- 
operation with his staff — to direct, guide, and coordinate the 
total educational program within the school. 

His cardinal function is the improvement of instruction, which 
will enhance the learning experiences of his students. The prin- 
cipal, then, is first and foremost an instructional leader: All his 
other activities must directly support this central function, or 
else he jeopardizes his raison d'etre. 

This instructional responsibility means stressing the effective- 
ness of the schools teaching-learning process rather than simply 
increasing the efficiency of its administration. As educational 
leader, the principal — 

* keeps instruction and learning foremost in his own plan- 
ning, making certain that they are central to dll school 
deliberations. 



•Several of the descriptive category titles were taken from NASCP's 
own service brochure published in 1969. 



• adapts the schoors program and procedures to the require- 
ments of the individual student. He is also sensitive to the 
needs of the individual teacher and he sees that human 
values are not slighted for institutional convenience. 

• helps to establish and clarify both short and long range 
goals for his school, and makes sure that they are both 
educationally sound and administratively feasible. 

• encourages his staff to suggest new ideas and to try new 
ways of doing things. He, therefore, acts as a catalyst for 
innovative thinking and action on the part of others in the 
school. 

• does not hesitate to suggest his own ideas for program, 
curriculum, and organization. 

• accepts accountability for the over-all effectiveness of the 
school. He touches both edges of the sword of leadership: 
authority and responsibility. 

• fosters sound interpersonal relationships among the stu- 
dents, the teachers, and the administration. 

As an educational leader, the principal must also be a skillful 
supervisor of instruction. Supervision, however, is a far more 
complex function than the simple observation of teachers. It 
entails organizing and developing the teaching staff into a 
coherent unit committed to creating the best possible situation 
for the students. Among the many aspects of this supervisory 
role are the following: 

• building a competent, balanced, professionally-alert staff 
through sound selection, thorough orientation, and con- 
tinuing in-service activities 

• supervising individual teachers to assist them in their self- 
improvement efforts 

• evaluating teacher performance on the basis of cooper- 
atively-determined objectives and criteria 

• nurturing potential staff leadership by providing oppor- 
tunities for professional growth. 



An Administrator 

The secondary school/ like any other corporate endeavor/ 
requires conscious and constant administration. No school can 
resize its purposes without someone assuming the responsibility 
of helping the many persons involved clarify objectives/ identify 
problems/ establish priorities/ develop strategies/ and assess 
progress. Moreover/ if utter chaos is to be avoided/ someone 
must integrate into a meaningful whole the discrete/ disparate 
efforts of those whO/ taken together/ constitute the school. It iS/ 
of course/ the principal who is charged with this vital leadership 
role. 

Obviously/ the principal must possess the requisite authority 
to execute the mandates of his office. He must be more than a 
pro tern chairman of a debating society. And yet/ in the demo- 
cratic climate prevailing in our American schools/ this authority 
will be more derived than attributed/ more a matter of profes- 
sional respect earned than position status granted. In addition/ 
the principal must share decision-making at various levels of 
involvement with teacherS/ students/ parents/ and community 
groups. This sharing ought not to impair his own authority; it 
should/ rather/ make it stronger/ more resilient/ more effective 
than ever before. 

As an administrator/ the principal will — 

* direct policy-making at the building level; and participate 
in the decision-making ?.t all other levels when the policies 
in question affect his schoors operation. 

* implement policy/ accepting the responsibility/ while shar- 
ing the authority in whatever manner he considers to be in 
the best interests of the school. 

• modify policy/ when he judges it desirable to do so. When 
he does not possess the authority to permit the modifica- 
tion/ he recommends the changes to those who do. 

• broaden the base of his decision-making/ involving stu- 
dents/ teacherS/ parents/ and citizens whenever appropriate. 

Although the principalship may be thought of as a single 
function/ it will/ as noted above/ be carried out by a number of 
people: the administrative staff and the faculty. 
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In developing his administrative staff, the principal will face 
a number of difficult questions: Under what circumstances can 
authority be delegated? When can responsibility be shared? 
How can tasks be efficiently subdivided? 

In answering these and other questions, the principal, who is 
the administrator of an educdtional institution, will operate 
under constraints and circumstances different from those that 
shape the role of, say, an industrial manager. For one thing, the 
principal works within a community of teachers, staff assistants, 
and students. His effectiveness hinges upon the respect of those 
with whom, not through whom, he must work. The principal 
must learn how to help his colleagues grow — and how to grow 
with them. 

It is useful, then, to think of the principal, at least in part, as 
a strategist, managing the human resources available to the 
school to accomplish the school's stated purposes. Again, how- 
ever, this management role cannot be totally equated with 
similarly designated posts in industry. Unlike industrial man- 
agers, educators always seek the best product, even if it is more 
costly, i.e., less efficient administratively. As an example, regard- 
ing the principal for a moment as a manager of teachers, his 
sole intent should be to help them attain increasingly higher 
levels of instructional effectiveness; they ought not to be man- 
aged for ends alien to their own professional concerns. 

The key concept in this emerging principalship is account- 
ability. The principal must be held responsible for the impact 
the school has on the students coming to its door, whether that 
impact be positive or negative. He must help to establish the 
job-targets for the school; and once these are established, he 
must not evade the responsibility for the success or failure of the 
school in reaching these goals. Ideally, all the professionals 
involved in the school — teachers, central office personnel, and 
principal alike-r-should share that accountability, but in his role 
of educational leader, the principal bears a unique respon- 
sibility, a responsibility that cannot be delegated. 

5 






An Interpreter 

The principal is a communicator, explaining the school's goals, 
procedures, and objectives to everyone concerned. As an inter- 
preter, he presents the school, its program, its purposes, its 
philosophy, its problems, to: 

• the students, so that they may understand and appreciate 
the conditions under which they learn 

• the staff, professional and non-professional alike, to provide 
th* m with that overview of the school so difficult to obtain 
in the relative isolation of the conventional classroom or 
school building 

the community, with all its varied publics, so that the school 
becomes meaningful to them in terms of its social purposes 

• the other schools in the district, so that the educational 
process of the district is unified and articulated 

• the central office and the board of education, so that the 
higher echelons understand what the school's needs are and 
w'hat it is trying to accomplish 

• his colleagues in the principalship, so his school will share 
in the new developments in American education and bene- 
fit from the experience of others. 

This communication must be two-way. Not only must the 
principal interpret the school to the community: he must also 
interpret the community to the school. This sort of interaction 
applies io all of the above target groups. 

A Conflict Mediator 

Conflict occurs in all organizations. This is doubtless bene- 
ficial, since conflict gives institutions much of their vitality. 
Hence, the duty of the principal is not to eliminate conflict 
within the school but rather mediate it when it does arise, so 
that it does not weaken the unity of the school or threaten the 
achievement of its goals. 

Thus, as conflict mediator, the principal — 

• recognizes his responsibility for establishing a climate in 
the school that will make disruptive conflict unnecessary 
(though admittedly never impossible). The school should 



be able to pennit strong differences of opinion to exist 
without their disrupting its tenor. 

* is realistic enough to realize that conflict will arise as 
people differ sharply and passionately on means and ends. 

* recognizes in the ingredients of a conflict those oppor- 
tunities that may exist for promoting personal and profes- 
sional growth. 

The principal must learn not only how to live within the 
terms of the negotiated contract but also how to direct the terms 
of that contract towards the enhancement of teaching and learn- 
ing within the school. He must do more than simply carry out 
the stipulations of the contract; he needs to help both the board 
and the teachers understand the potential for better schools 
that is implicit in the very process of negotiation. He must, 
therefore, have an active part in the negotiations. 

An Educator of Educators 

The principal is a specialist in secondary education. He also 
realizes that secondary education is a distinct field which, while 
supportive of and supported by the elementary and higher edu- 
cation levels, makes its own unique contribution. He, therefore, 
provides information and direction to students, staff, parents, 
central office, superintendent, and board of education, keeping 
them all alert to the developments and trends in the field. 

Furthermore, the principal, while deferring to the expertness 
of teachers in their individual subject fields and specific scholar- 
ship, understands the elements of good teaching and shares his 
insight with the teachers. He is a resource person who can help 
the individual teacher appraise and improve his own teaching 
effectiveness. And bdng acquainted with the principles and 
practices of high quality secondary education, the principal 
knows the balance, the sequence, and the degree of freedom 
that are desirable for an innovative curriculum. This might well 
be his major contribution to his schools curriculum develop- 
ment. 
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An Ombudsman 

The principal must be able to step back from time to time and 
objectively and impartially criticize his own efforts. This is 
especially true when a person appears before him seeking relief 
or redress from some s^ool action. 

In these instances, the principal will be required to serve as 
the advocate for people who are questioning the very school 
structure or policies he has helped to create and which he ad- 
ministers. He must function as an ombudsman, so that the 
school does not end up sacrificing an individual to the require- 
ments of the institution. He must stand as a bulwark against 
thit insidious depersonalization that so quickly can blight the 
nobler purposes of the school. 

This ombudsman role is increasingly being demanded of the 
principal, as those in our secondary schools desperately struggle 
to keep the schools firom losing their human dimension. It is a 
role that demands an open-door policy on the part of the prin- 
cipal, inimical as that policy may be to the performance of his 
other pressing responsibilities. It may prove to be the one 
function the principal will never be able to delegate. If so, the 
perspectives of the principal will have to alter dramatically in 
the years ahead. 

As ombudsman, the principal will — 

* provide counsel and assistance for all youth, dissident as 
well as cooperative. 

* open his door to all teachers, militant as well as passive, 
non-conformist as well as agreeable. 

• work sympathetically with all parents, aggressive as well 
as bewildered. 

• challenge his own school, when it proves to be restrictive 
of individual growth and aspiration. 

A Professional 

The principal is more than the head of the local school. He 
began as and continues to be a professional teacher among 
teachers, and a professional among his principal colleagues 



across the nation. It is incumbent upon him to contribute to 
his profession, as well as to derive benefit from it. If he remains 
wrapped in parochial isolation, both his effectiveness and die 
effectiveness of his school will be lessened. 

Because of this, the principal has an obligation to maintain 
his professional growth by continuing univers.-y level work; 
by attending conventions, workshops, and seminars; by keep- 
ing abreast, as well as he can, of the literattne in secondary 
education; and by contributing to that literature himself. Indeed, 
every district should encourage or perhaps even require all its 
secondary principals to attend as many professional events 
within and outside the immediate district as is feasible. The 
requirement should be made practical by a personal profes- 
sional growth fund for the principal of no less that four percent 
of his salary. 

As a professional, die principal — 

* participates in continuous study and research in secondary 
education and administration. 

* regularly attends the conventions and annual meetings of 
his professional associations. 

* contributes to die programs of and seeks leadership posi- 
tions in those associations. 

* contributes to the secondary principalship by means of 
articles and speeches. 

* shares with his fellow principals his knowledge, his un- 
derstanding, and his comfort when the occasion requires. 

Moreover, as die number of assistant principals increases 
within die school, diere will be a strong tendency for each to 
undertake specialized functions, confining his particular efforts 
to clearly delimited areas. This division of administrative tasks 
has mudh to recommend it, since it enables quick and incisive 
cxpertncss to be applied to specific problems. But it also denies 
die various assistant principals a fuller apprenticeship in ad- 
ministration, and may, dierefore, limit their professional growdi. 
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It is important, therefore, diat the principal organize his 
administrative corps so that each assishmt principal is a gen- 
eralist. In this way, once fully prepared, he can move promptly 
into a principalship of his own. The principal must afford his 
assistants that depth and breadth of administrative experiences 
that will permit them ultimately to measure themselves against 
the demands of the principalship itself and to undertake the 
pcsition with a hig^ degree of confidence. 

Summary 

When one ponders the extensive responsibilities of the 
secondary school principal, it becomes apparent that the task 
may well be beyond the physical capacity of any one person. 
In this chapter, we have in reality l^n describing the princi- 
palship, a position that comprises a complex of functions, all 
of which are overseen by one man or woman, who is given 
the appropriate authority and who stands accountable for what 
is achieved. 

In view of die scope of die role we have just outlined, we 
feel impelled to add one more point. The principal is net a 
machine, an automaton programmed for 24-hour duty by die 
board of education and the community. He is a very human 
being, with social and family commitments, with limits to his 
energy and creativity, and with the usual need for rest and 
relaxation. We urge superintendents and board members to 
remember this when they and the principal sit down to decide 
on the schooFs goals and its staffing. 

The contents of this chapter should be kept in mind when 
reading what follows, which is a discussion of the principalis 
formal evaluation. 



II. Evaluating the Trincipal 



^PhE contemporary principars success should be measured 
by how well he performs the activities and discharges the 
responsibilities described in the previous chapter. The problem 
is that, traditionally, this measurement has been made by means 
of objective evaluation instruments such as graphs, checklists, 
temperature charts, and other devices, all too many of which 
are inadequate in that their criteria (i) are too general and 
impersonal, (2) tend to include too much that is mundane, 
and (3) often confuse means with ends. 

In addition, the principal, when he is measured by these 
standards, is generally regarded solely as an administrator by 
objective, i.e., he is evaluated' according to the degree to which 
he satisfies pre-determined task-performance criteria. It is not 
our intent to suggest that administration by objective is neces- 
sarily a secondary goal. Very often, however, the principal's 
true effectiveness depends on how well he administers by ex- 
ception; i.e., how he anticipates, identifies, and copes with the 
myriad of intangible but critical factors that influence the 
achievement of successful job-targets. 

It is time for some definitions. A "task," as we use the term, 
is some concrete duty that the principal must perform as part 
of his ordinary, day-to-day routine. Granted: The successful 
completion of "tasks" is absolutely vital to the school's sta- 
bility and progress. But "tasks" tend to be far more demanding 
of time than of imagination. They are all too often rote and 
repetitive. They may not be closely related to the larger issues 
of education; indeed, they might impede the principal as he 
tries to address these issues. "Tasks" are the sort of duties 
that may lead a principal to reflect at the end of the day: "I 
worked like a galley slave all day and accomplished nothing." 

A "job-target," on the other hand, is an objective that relates 
to the long-range issues of school improvement. "Job-targets" 
are likely to have significant impact on such areas as curriculum 
or community relations. As such, they require the principal to 



use all his powers of imagination and all his administrative 
skills. "Jol>"t2irgets," then, are goals that are worthy of being 
the core concerns of the modem principal. 

We contend that the principal ought to be evaluated by how 
well his job-targets are accomplished, not only by how well 
his tasks are done. 

Moreover, we believe that his response to the impredictable 
problems and intangible factors that arise in the course of ad- 
ministering his school must be an integral part of such evalua- 
tion. 

What do we mean by "unpredictable problems" and "in- 
tangible factors?" Here are a few that might develop in the 
course of a school year: student behavior that does not conform 
to the behavior that is traditional to the school; varying teacher 
effectiveness in implementing curricula, particularly new cur- 
ricula; commimity tension that expresses itself in attacks on 
the school; budgeted funds that are not appropriated; teacher 
contract difficulties that provoke either staff apathy or ag- 
gressiveness, perhaps reaching the extreme of a work stoppage; 
and. just plain human frailty or cussedness. 

We believe that, when the principal's performance is judged, 
it is imperative that the greater weight be placed on his success 
as an administrator by exception. It is in this role that he displays 
his flexibility, his humanity, his ingenuity and innovative spirit, 
his courage, and his concern for those problems of the school 
and the community that are not foreseen nor provided for in 
the rather broad purposes of an objective, evaluative instrument. 

We concede that from the employer's point of view, evalua- 
tion is easier when it is applied only to the principal's more 
tangible, objectively-measurable responsibilities. However, we 
stress again the salient importance of subjective considerations, 
and the performance of responsibilities that require the mastery 
of a combination of skills and the ability to function well in a 
complex and fast-changing situation. 

Stated simply, the modem principal must be evaluated in 
terms of how well he oi^anizes the resources at his command, 
first to define and then to achieve truly important job-targets. 
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His ability to coordinate the talents and opinions of the 
many people — and institutions — with which he must deal will 
be the key to his success. Consider what is involved in the 
five-step process of administering a job-target. (It should 
be added that the phrase ''what is involved" ought quite pro- 
perly to refer not only to the problems of coordinating the 
efforts and knowledge of others, but also to the demands made 
on the principal's own personal storehouse of knowledge.) 

Step One: Identifying the full range of possible targets 

To find out what is necessary or desirable for his school 
program, the principal must use all the available data-finding 
devices: surveys, tests, reports, questionnaires, and opinion- 
naires. Also, he must closely observe what is happening around 
him and take the time to reflect on what he has seen. And, in 
addition, he must interview and consult with his faculty, his 
administrative staff, and as many students as possible; these 
consultations may be the most important method of all, as it 
is the people in the school who have the clearest idea of "where 
it's at." 

Step Two: Settling on achievable targets 

Not everything that people in the school think ought to be 
done, however, can or should be done. Once the principal has 
a thorough overview of the many things considered desirable 
by his staff, faculty, and students, it is up to him and his 
supervisor to decide which of these constitute acceptable and 
achievable job-targets. 

The decision should be based on a number of factors. First, 
targets must be capable of being delimited and made precise 
so as to afford the principal and his staff a reasonable chance to 
define them, establish evaluative criteria, and achieve some 
results. To be sure, targets ought to call into play the full 
range of the principal's skills, but no target should be so 
broadly defined that it amounts to a virtual restatement of the 
principal's schoolwide responsibility, and is, thus, for all practi- 
cal purposes, impossible to measure. 
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For example, a problem such as "Improvement of Communi- 
cation" encompasses so much that it would defy any attempt 
either to establish a clear approach to its solution or to con- 
struct any method to measure results. Since this problem of 
communication occurs throughout the school, what would 
the principal concentrate on? Students communicating with 
teachers? With other students? Faculty communicating with 
administrators? Intra-faculty communication? Staff communi- 
cating with the community? The principal himself communicat- 
ing with any or all of these? 

The lesson, we trust, is dear: The job-targets must be 
within reach. 

A second criterion for targets is that they must be capable 
of completion and evaluation in a fixed period of time, or 
perhaps in a series of fixed time-periods. 

Finally, there are a host of other factors that might have 
some bearing on the final decisions. These are considerations of 
money, personnel, community sensitivities, and the like. The 
principal, with his intimate knowledge of his own school and 
the community that surrounds it, will surely be able to weed 
out many of the suggestions as being neither necessary nor 
feasible. And his supervisor, who will almost assuredly be 
either the school superintendent or someone from the superin- 
tendent's office, will employ his broader view of the district's 
problems to reject or modify others. 

Step Three: Establishing performance criteria 

Performance criteria must be written with great care, as they 
will form the basis of the supervisor's eventual evaluation of 
the principal. The criteria should state what will be considered 
a minimally acceptable performance. In addition, they should 
define what the principal and his supervisor consider to be 
optimum objectives, i.e., the best results that can reasonably 
be hoped for. 

Step four: Getting the job done 

The targets have been set and the performance criteria have 



been established. Now comes the hard part — actually reaching 
the goals. 

It is this step in the process that requires the principal to 
bring into play all the many talents that he possesses. He must 
have insight into all the singular skills and aptitudes of the 
individuals on his faculty and staff and be able to detect who 
might contribute what to any given project. He must be an 
educational leader, explaining to each contributor just what 
is expected of him and how it relates to the big picture; to do 
this, of course, he must have a clear view of the big picture 
himself. He will be obliged to put on his diplomat's hat, to 
coordinate all the variegated efforts of his personnel and to 
mediate and resolve the inevitable conflicts. As ombudsman, 
he must listen to complaints and take action to redress griev- 
ances and remove roadlocks. In short, he must be the complete 
leader, ready to steady the uncertain, prod the lethargic, and 
commend the worthy. 

It is during this phase that we see the principal acting in his 
role of administrator by exception. He will start off with a 
coherent plan and a nice, neat time-schedule. But the realities 
of life have a way of reducing these to shambles. We have 
mentioned in an earlier passage what form these realities are 
likely to take; let it suffice here to restress that the principal's 
professionalism will meet its most severe test in coping with 
these sudden crises and how he meets this test ought to be an 
important factor in his evaluation. 

If the target assignment is composed of distinct stages, it 
would benefit the principal to pause at the end of each stage and 
conduct an evaluation of how things have developed and what 
the prospects are for the next stage's success. 

Step Five: The final evaluation 

The final evaluation is done by the principal and his super- 
visor. This process ought to be initiated by the principal, the 
first step being his evaluation of his own performance. The 
two administrators will measure the achievement of the job- 
targets assigned to the principal, always bearing in mind the 
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restrictions and constraints that might have been placed upon 
him by the variables discussed above. 

To conclude the evaluation process, the principal might re- 
port in full on the results of his evaluation to those who worked 
with him, so that all may share in the lessons learned from 
the experience. 

We call the reader's attention to the total lack of any me- 
chanical or graphic charts, such as checklists, in our evaluative 
schema. We repeat our belief that such devices have little pur- 
pose, oriented as they are to personal characteristics or to means, 
often unrelated to accomplishments of ends. We emphasize once 
more that the only evaluation appropriate for the modem 
principal is that which rates him in terms of how well — or 
how poorly — he achieved specific objectives, and what qualities 
of leadership he revealed while administering his projects. 

* * * 

Through this article, we have been discussing "job-targets." 
What might some of these job-targets be? We must state at 
the outset that the individual characteristics of each school 
district and community will greatly affect the identification of 
all job-targets. But even in the face of this, we believe that 
some samples of job-targets may be valuable to the readers, 
and so here are ten of them:* 

1 . Extension of meaningful curricular activities for terminal 
students in a school that is heavily college-prep. 

2. Development of a program of independent study in all 
subject areas. 

3. Establishment of interdisciplinary curricula in math- 
physics or in shorthand-English (everybody knows about 
English-history or the humanities). 

4. Modifying student attitudes and behavior in order to 
reduce vandalism, theft, mischief, fighting, cheating, or 
any selected combination of aberrant behavior. 

•Several of these targets are derived or quoted from the material on 
appraisal developed in the Cincinnati Public Schools. 



5. Stimulating staff alertness and reaction to current research . 
and thinking in particular approaches to subject fields. 

6. Reorganizing staff meetings-^epartmental and general. 

7. Revising a student handbook, a teacher's manual, or a 
body of written school policies. 

8. Developing a more systematic and effective pattern for 
parental conferences with teachers or counselors. 

9. Setting up study committees for review of current in- 
structional and resource materials in social studies or 
industrial arts (as examples). 

10. Extension of teacher understanding and use of visual 
materials with emphasis on the overhead projector and 
the opaque projector. 

We shall conclude our discussion of the principal's evaluation 
with an example: the job-target plan of a principal in a large 
high school in the West. 



Job-Target 

To reduce daily student absence from ten percent to six per- 
cent within the time limit of the fall semester. 

Plan and Process 

• Assign the management of the program's day-to-day details 
to the vice principal. 

• Place one-third of an assistant principal's time at the dis- 
posal of the vice principal to be used in the resolution of 
the problem. 

• Initiate case conferences composed of teachers, counselors, 
special service personnel, and administrators to assess the 
causes for student non-attendance and to initiate a plan of 
action for individual students having attendance problems. 

• Identify categories and cases of high incidence of absence. 

• Develop a systematic daily contact with parents of ab- 
sentees to determine causes for an absence. (These contacts 
are to be made by telephone or home visitations.) 



Use the school nurse and psychologist in a working part- 
nership with students and parents when a health or emo- 
tional problem appears to be a primary cause for 
absenteeism. 

Initiate teacher-student conferences to determine the need 
for individualizing a student's learning experiences. 

Initiate truancy hearings for students and their parents 
when there is evidence of poor home support for regular 
school attendance. 

Establish a schedule of monthly meetings with the principal 
for progress reports. The vice principal and his stafF will 
provide statistical data on daily attendance, student-parent 
contacts, teacher-student contacts, truancy hearing reports, 
and case conference reports. 

Assess the data presented at the monthly meeting and 
formulate further plans and processes, with necessary 
modifications, based on the assessment of needs. 

Conduct a final evaluation of the target data with the stafF, 
with appropriate conclusions on basis of success or failure. 
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the present time, little uniformity exists in the approaches 
used to determine the annual salaries for secondary school prin- 
cipals in the nation^s approximately 18,000 operating school dis- 
tricts. Principals in some districts have developed elaborate, de- 
tailed salary indexes, whereas principals in other districts prefer 
to negotiate their compensation on an individual basis with the 
board of education. *There is, however, a discernible national 
trend towards use of some form of collective negotiations pro- 
cedures by secondary school principals. In a few cases, the for- 
mal demands made by bargaining agents of principals reflect a 
militancy similar to that so often attributed to teachers^ groups. 
Usually, a highly professional, non-militant approach is used. 
Principals are actively involved in attempts to improve their 
position within the overall compensation system of education, 
which includes consideration of salaries, benefits, and profes- 
sional working conditions. 

The general purpose of this section is to explore current and 
future approaches to salary determination for principals. More 
specifically, the objectives are three-fold: 

1. to establish criteria for designing fixed index ratios for 
salaries 

2. to analyze five alternative ways of determining salary 
schedules 

3. to recommend methods of improving salary determina- 
tion. 

Criteria for Designing Salary Structures and 
Fixed Index Ratios 

Equity to administrators and accountability to board and com- 
munity demand that salary determination possess a rationale, a 
consistency, and a reasonable predictability. None of these is 
possible unless criteria are identified and applied uniformly. 
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The responsibilities of the prindpalship have already been 
delineated in Section 1. On the basis of the discussion in Section 
11/ it is suggested that the use of job titles as a guide to salary 
differentiation should be discarded as inconsistent and inequi- 
table for describing responsibilities and duties. This suggestion 
is made because the size of a school system substantially modi- 
fies the job content and its status in relation to other positions. 
For example, an assistant superintendent for business affairs in a 
small district might perform duties that in a larger district would 
be distributed among Directors of Budget, of Transportation, of 
Cafeteria, of Buildings and Grounds Maintenance, of Purchas- 
ing, of Research and Planning, and so on. Any classification 
according to job titles assumes that a given set of responsibilities 
and duties are easily implied and typical of school systems 
everywhere. This simply is not true. Yet how many ^tricts 
base administrative salaries on just such a hierarchy of job titles 
— a hierarchy that assumes a gradation of responsibilities and 
duties without job descriptions backed by evidence derived 
from observation. Such a description would answer the ques- 
tion: What does a person in such a position actually do? 

This ^^job title^^ practice leads to problems. For example, an 
assistant principal of a large school may be performing at a 
greater level of responsibility and undertaking more tasks than 
the principal of a very small school. 

The authors question this ^^job title^^ approach, advocating 
instead a procedure that requires a job analysis and observation 
of the required task-performance of each position within the 
system. The results of this process would determine the salary 
structure. The proposed job analysis and observation would be 
guided by the criteria in Table i. (See following page.) 

The criteria require a careful analysis of the person (require- 
ments and qualifications), the responsibilities assigned, the tasks 
actually performed, and the conditions under which they must 
be performed. This approach to salary determination may, in 
fact, result in a hierarchy of salaries quite different from the 
hierarchy of status positions identified by job titles. With the 
^^job title^^ method, salaries correspond to prestige and status; 
with the suggested approach, salaries would be based on pro- 
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Table i 

CRITERIA FOR DESIGNING AN ADMINISTRATIVE 
SALARY STRUCTURE 



Areas of Focus 


Elements of Criteria 


A. Personnel 
(Qualifications 
required) 


Education (degrees, credit units), train- 
ing (knowledge, expertise), certifica- 
tions, experience, nature of any special 
skills or expertise (e.g., knowledge of 
computer technology), and others. 


B. Task 

(Duties performed 
or behaviors 
executed) 


Description of tasks actually per- 
formed, time demands (length of day, 
evening and weekend time commit- 
ments), quantity and frequency of con- 
tacts with public, nature of any unique 
services performed (negotiating, in- 
service training, public relations, cam- 
paigning for bond issues, budget), and 
others. 


C. Structure 
(Authority and 
responsibilities 
assigned) 


Nature of delegated authority and as- 
signed duties, status in relation to other 
administrative and non-administrative 
positions, span of control, number of 
people supervised and evaluated, finan- 
cial responsibility (amount of fiscal au- 
thority and accountability), and others. 


D. Environment 
(Situational 
factors or 
working 
conditions) 


Degree of conflict and tension of spe- 
cific position, degree of pressures and 
stress of assigned tasks, degree of cre- 
ativity and innovation required, nature 
of the composition of student body 
(minority?) and community (low socio- 
economic status?), condition and ade- 
quacy of facilities, adequacy of stafF, 
and so forth. 
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ductivity. In the simplest terms it means^ "He who produces, 
receives." An administrator's salary ought to reflect his contribu- 
tion to the school system. He should be paid for what he does, 
not for what he is, or where he is, or whom he knows within the 
system. 

This approach lends itself readily to a fixed ratio, if the ratio 
system is the salary-determination method the local administra- 
tors desire. It is the most frequently used approach at this time. 
Almost half the school systems in ciiies of 300,000 or over use 
some form of index formula. As the school systems get smaller, 
the frequency of an index system increases so that some 65 per- 
cent of systems with pupil enrollment of 6,000-11,000 use an 
index system for establishing the salary of principals. The steps 
required would be as follows: 

1. Establish the base line for computing the base administra- 
tive salary: for example, a 1.50 ratio of the midpoint in the 
teachers' salary schedule. This base salary would then 
represent the 1.00 ratio for administrators. 

2. Establish the "ratio increment range" for each criterion, for 



example: 

a. Personnel 01 to .30 

b. Task - 01 to .50 

c. Structure 01 to .40 

d. Environment 01 to .30 



In this system, an administrator potentially could earn a 
maximum ratio of 2.50 of the base salary. 

3. Establish the "ratio value" for the elements within each 
criterion. For example, the doctorate from an accredited in- 
stitution might carry a .05 ratio value; or, each year's ex- 
perience, a .02 ratio value. These ratio values could be 
added until the maximum of the ratio increment range was 
reached. This acts as a limit. 

Once the details of the base line, the ratio increment range, 
and the ratio value have been decided upon, individuals can be 
rated and placed on the scale easily. 

Two important characteristics of this system should be noted. 
First, a maximum would be set for each criterion and for the 



salary range as a whole (2.50 of base in the example given). A 
person could earn ratio values that are disallowed upon reaching 
the maximum. Controls, therefore, are built into the system so 
that a reasonable predictability for budget purposes is possible. 

Second, negotiations would take place over ratios (values or 
ranges), not dollars: the focus is on scales, not people. This 
allows for a consistent and manageable method of establishing 
salary increments from year to year and a technique that more 
realistically rewards a personas contributions to the school 
system. 

Thus, a system of salary determination with a rationale, con- 
sistency, and reasonable predictability is both possible and 
feasible. 

This approach, however, raises the serious problems of sta- 
bility and the capacity of a school system to support a fixed 
index ratio. No organizational system remains constant. Job 
descriptions will vary no matter what criteria are employed. 
Furthermore, equity will demand that these descriptions be 
reviewed periodically (every two or three years) according to 
the established criteria. 

Alternative Ways to Develop Salary Schedules 

Once a school district has decided on role (job) descriptions 
and developed procedures suited to achieve job objectives, then 
it is ready to develop a salary schedule. There are a number of 
possible ways, in addition to the one already cited, to construct 
a salary schedule. Rve options ar? identified below: 

1. An index ratio based on the is-ichers' salary schedule. Such 
an approach is expressed in the following formula: 

C = B (R X T) + F, where 
C = Administrator's compensation 

B = Base teachers' M.A. maximum salary plus any addi- 
tional levels of training attained by the administrator. 
R = Role ratio which encompasses knowledge, skills, re- 
sponsibility, and so on. 



T = Time ratio between the regular school day and school 
year for teachers and the principal. 

F = Friinge benefits such as longevity, tax sheltered annuity 
contribution, or super-maximums. 

2. An index based on a minimum administrators' salary. 

Ratios would represent differentials between administra- 
tive roles; no reference would be made to teachers^ salaries. 
For example, the lowest scheduled administrative salary 
might represent the base. Or, a variation of this approach 
which might be advantageous, is one that reflects the 
current emphasis on the administrative or management 
team concept of school administration. Here a district might 
base the principal's salary on that of the superintendent. 
The salaries for other administrative positions would be 
computed using varied ratio differentials. To this would 
be added a training differential. Such a scheme would re- 
(juire an increment step schedule to account for the service 
factor. 

3. A direct index ratio based on the teachers salary at the 
principal's appropriate level of training and experience. This 
is a variation of option 1. 

4. No salary schedules for administrators (completely individ- 
ualized negotiations). 

5. A basic schedule supplemented by individual negotiations, 
such as is currently employed in the performing arts (actors, 
entertainers), among other areas. 

Alternatives 1 and 2 appear to be the more efficient metliods 
of salary administration. They minimize inconsistencies of ap- 
plication because no fixed sums are involved, thereby assuring 
internal equity, consistency of application, and predictability. 
Moreover, they facilitate the flexibility necessary to meet chang- 
ing objectives and roles. This is possible with a minimum of con- 
flict because only the role and time ratios must be adjusted 
through collective negotiations. After such adjustments, the ra- 
tional differentials among roles still maintain a constant relation- 
ship. For purposes of illustration, examples are shown in Tables 
2 and 3. 
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Table 2 

DIRECT RATIO INDEX SALARY STRUCTURE 
(Teacher's Salary) 



Position 


Role Ratio* 


Time Ratio* 


High School Principal 


1.60 


1.15 


Junior High School Principal 


1.50 


1.15 


High School Assistant Principal 


1-35 


1.075 


Junior High Assistant Principal 


1.30 


1.075 



Using the Table 2 structure, the salary for one high school principal 
would be computed as follows (assume die base teacher's salary is 
$15,000.) 

C = B(RXT) + F 

$29,100 = $15,000 X (1.60 X 1.15) + $1500 



Table 3 

DIRECT RATIO INDEX SALARY STRUCTURE 
(Superintendent's Salary) 



Position 


Role Ratio* 


Time Ratio* 


High School Principal 


•7 


.1 


Junior High School Principal 


.6 


.1 


High School Assistant Principal 


•5 


.025 


Junior High Assistant Principal 


•4 


.025 



Using the Table 3 structure, the salary for one high school principal 
would be computed as follows (assume the base superintendent's 
salary is $35,000): 

C = B (R + T) + F 
$29,500 = $35,000 X (.7 + .1) + $1500 

* Ratios are illustrative only. 

Many school administrators and boards believe that alterna- 
tives 4 and 5 are not desirable for setting salaries at this stage 
in the development of performance assessment techniques. They 
are difficult to put into practice because of the lack of explicitly 
stated and rationally derived criteria. These approaches also de- 
pend to a great extent upon individual ability as a negotiator 
and frequently on prior professional reputation. They tend to 
be limited to the one-high-school systems at the present time. 



The basis for compensation should^ as previously stated, be ex- 
pertise brought to the role, and not the role itself. An explicitly 
devised role ratio index accounts for such expertise gained 
through training and experience. Under current practices in 
many schools, administrators are receiving varying rewards for 
the same training and experience. 

Another issue in considering administrative salaries is that of 
conflict of interest resulting from direct indexed ratios. This is 
a critical question because administrative salaries in public edu- 
cation are implicitly related to a teacher base, regardless of how 
they are devised. If we may borrow terminology from game 
theory, a fixed sum game in negotiations does not exist. In the 
private sector, the resources (profit) for managerial salaries can 
be increased in direct proportion to the lowering of labor costs. 
Such a condition is not present in public education. However, 
conflict of interest is present where building administrators 
serve as negotiating agents for the board in teacher salary mat- 
ters. This conflict is resolvable through modification of the nego- 
tiating role played by building administrators. For example, sec- 
ondary principals might act as resource specialists, or agents of 
the board of education, where issues relating to their areas of 
jurisdiction and expertise are under consideration in the nego- 
tiations, but remain apart when salaries and fringe benefits are 
being negotiated. 

In those communities where principals have found it desirable 
to organize their own negotiating units, their salaries will be 
determined through the activities of this unit. 

Finally, the topic of state-mandated salary minimums should 
be mentioned. Some eleven states have provisions for principals 
in their minimum-salary laws. States handle the subject in va- 
rious ways, including schedules which provide recognition for 
training and experience, supplements to the teacher salary 
schedule, and amounts to provide additional pay for work done 
beyond the regular school year. 

Many authorities believe that the idea of minimum-salary 
laws has a built-in danger of the minimum becoming the maxi- 
mum for the position rather than a "floor" that supports much 



higher salaries. And yet, if the precedent of state minimum 
salary laws for teachers holds true for those laws referring to 
principals (and, at this writing, three times as many states have 
such laws for teachers than have such for both), this fear is 
unfounded. The basis for this opinion follows: 

According to a recent report, . . mandated minimum teach- 
ers salaries, even though set at lower than desirable levels, have 
served and continue to serve as an effective device to improve 
salary standards, for successive increases in the teacher pay 
scales established by law are generally accompanied by increased 
state appropriations to the localities for salary purposes.'' And; 
"built into these higher legally prescribed salaries is a measure 
of local responsibility placed by law on the school systems over 
and above the state school support." ^ 

Summary and Recommended Procedures 

No effective compensation system can be devised in a piece- 
meal, fragmented manner. Therefore, in determining adminis- 
trators' salaries, consideration must be given to all other posi- 
tions in the school system. 

In developing any compensation plan, the first step is to iden- 
tify the roles and functions needed to achieve the organizational 
goals and explicit program objectives. The board of education, 
therefore, with the assistance of the professional staff, must first 
agree on goals. 

The next step should be to evaluate and describe the elements 
of each position; by "elements," we mean such things as techni- 
cal skills, knowledge required, and scope of responsibility dele- 
gated. These are complex factors that do not lend themselves to 
precise measurement. One measure of knowledge is formal train- 
ing; another is certification; a third is the experience of solving 
similar problems. In much the same way, "scope of delegated 



^ State Minimum-Salary Laws for Teachers. Research Report 1968-R15. 
National Education Association, 1968. p. 15. 
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responsibility" covers many factors: span of control; level o 
instruction; breadth of program; number of persons evaluated; 
quantity and frequency of contacts with the public; fiscal au- 
thority and accountability; and the extent of decision-making 
and creative thinking required. 

The next major step is to decide on the relative importance of 
each position (in terms of the descriptions), with particular 
attention given to graded authority, responsibility, and difficulty. 

Finally, assign a monetary differential for the several classes 
of positions. The following questions should be considered in 
arriving at the differentials: 

1. Are the salaries commensurate with the described duties 
and responsibilities? 

2. Will the salaries attract and maintain the kind of personnel 
desired? 

3. Do the salaries reflect the intention to employ adminis- 
trative leadership rather than merely managerial service? 

4. Does the salary plan provide for increases over a period 
of years upon evidence of satisfactory service? Stated 
another way, does the salary plan provide safeguards 
against favoring persons with long tenure and minimal 
performance at the expense of those who meet perform- 
ance standards? 

5.1s the plan internally consistent; is it competitive with 
other systems' plans? 

After a salary plan is devised it should be measured against 
the five questions listed below: 

1. What are its cost implications? These costs could be related 
to a program budget instead of a conventional object budget 
in order to increase public support for schools. 

2. Is it politically feasible in regard to the probable reaction 
of the community, the board, administrators, and teachers? 

3. Does it meet legal prescriptions? 

4. Is there precedent for its institution? 

5. Can it be administered effectively with a degree of pre- 
dictability regarding performance, outcomes, and costs? 
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If the plan answers all or most of these questions satisfac- 
torily, an arrangement should be devised that assures a smooth 
transition from the old to the new schedule. It is also necessary 
to agree on procedures that allow for periodic evaluation and 
revision to account for new positions, redirection of goals, and 
adjustments that will maintain internal equity and uniformity 
within roles. 
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In this statement, the author would like to extend the discus- 
sion of the principal's compensation by considering the follow- 
ing questions: 

1- What is the national trend for principals' salaries? 

2. How do principals' salaries compare with those of execu- 
tives filling similar positions in the private sector? 

3- What are some trends that can be projected for principals' 
compensation in the future? 

National Salary Trends 

One of the most respected salary surveys is published an- 
nually by School Matiagement magazine in its "Cost of Edu- 
cation Index." In the iiih compilation, published this January, 
we find the following significant information: ^ 

First, mflation has had as severe an impact on education as it 
has had on every other aspect of the economy. While expendi- 
tures for instruction — which include principals' salaries — have 
risen 123 percent over the past nine years, the inflation index 
rose an estimated 63 percent. 

In other words, merely to duplicate the instructional program 
that cost $201 during the 1958-59 school year, current expendi- 
tures would have to total $328. Expenditures have risen to $449, 
thus providing a "real" increase of only $121. 

Stated in another way, $6.30 of every $10 added to a school 
system's budget has been burned up by inflation. 

During 1969-70, salaries for principals, vice principals, and 
other non-classroom instructional personnel^ rose 5.2 percent, 
compared to an approximate 6 percent gain in the "inflation 
index." Consequently, it is safe to assume that a large portion 



of Education Index." School Management Or land F. Fumo and 
James E. Doherty. January, 1970. p. 35. 

* Guidance counselors are another major group. 
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of the membership in NASSP ''earned more last year but 
enjoyed it less!" 

The national median salary for this group (non-classroom 
instructional personnel) was $11,625.01 in 1969-70. The national 
median for the high quarter was $%4,ooo; and for the high 10 
percent, $16,686.80. 

It is important to note, however, that geographic location 
greatly influences these figures. For example, the national 
median for this group was $11,625.01; the median for Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Alabama, and Mississippi, however, was only 
$8,713.43, while the median for Washington, Oregon, Califor- 
nia, Alaska, and Hawaii was $14,023.29, a difference of $5/309, 
or 62 percent.® 

As might be expected, salaries of principals and instructional 
personnel other than classroom teachers are also related to the 
size of the school district. The median salary for this group in a 
small school district with actual enrollment in the 300-600 range 
was $9,227.75, while the median salary in a very large school 
district with an enrollment of over 25,000 was $12,815.06.^ 

Over the past three years, average per-pupil expenditures for 
teacher salaries have increased 6 percent overall, 10 percent for 
the high quarter, and 10 percent for the high 10 percent. Ad- 
ministrator salaries in the same period and the same categories 
have increased 4 percent, 11 percent, and nearly 10 percent. In 
actual dollars, the average teacher salary in the median district 
has increased $1,859 since 1966-67. Over the same period, 
principals have had a $2,306 pay rise.® 

Thus, while some principals believe that teacher bargaining 
groups have at times negotiated increases to the detriment of 
the total education budget and their own salaries, the fact is 
that principals have kept pace — at least as far as national 
averages show. 

National averages, of course, are not much help to many 
principals in financially hard-pressed school districts.- as in one 



* "Cost of Education Index." School Management, pp. 47-48. 
■* Ibid. p. 51. 

^ Ibid. p. 58. 
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major Eastern city where the financial crisis brought about a 
2V2 percent salary reduction for principals. 

To summarize the answer to the first question, "What is the 
trend for principals' salaries?" it can be reported that they 
have generally kept pace with the salaries of others in elemen- 
tary and secondary education — ^but all groups have fought a 
delaying action against the eroding effects of inflation. In fact, 
less than half of the total increase in principals' salaries in the 
last ten years has resulted in spendable income. 



Salary Comparisons 

The second question is even more complex: "How do princi- 
pals' salaries compare with those of persons holding similar 
positions in the general job market?" 

A general answer to this question ignores such important 
considerations as the psychological returns from a particular 
position, including status questions and transferability of skills. 

Comparability with industry is also complicated by the fact 
that some industries pay better than others. Salary differentials 
between high paying and low paying industries can be sub- 
stantial. 

As a recent article in Nation's Business* points out, there are 
several reasons for this. One seems to be the degree of difficult^/ 
of the management job. While it is hard to prove that managing 
is more difficult in any one type of company than in another, 
there are observable differences. Profitability of the industry is 
another factor. The more profitable industries tend to pay more. 
A third factor concerns the type of industry involved. Businesses 
that manufacture unique products, own patents, or boast of 
technological advances or some other distinctive factor tend 
to pay higher salaries; basic commodity businesses tend to pay 
lower salaries. 

In studies of both education, and industry, the author has been 
struck with the comparability of functions of a chief executive 



® Nation's Business. November 1969. p. 60. 
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officer in any organization. As industry has moved away from 
organization by function toward the establishment of divisions 
or profit centers, they have created an echelon of "Level #2" 
executives; these are division managers or functional managers 
who report to the office of the chief executive. 

Our professional experience tells us that these positions are 
much like those of the secondary school principal in terms of 
general responsibility. 

Salaries for these division managers vary in proportion to 
their industries^ sales volume. 

The following table shows these salary levels.^ 



SALARIES OF LEVEL #2 EXECUTIVES: DIVISION 
MANAGERS AND FUNCTIONAL MANAGERS 



Division Managers 
Size of division 
(by sales volume, 
in millions) 


Salaries 
(in thousands) 




High 


Medium 


Low 


$ 1 to 5 


$ 32 


$ 29 


$26 


5 to 15 


43 


37 


34 


15 to 25 


52 


44 


39 


25 to 35 


59 


48 


42 


35 to 50 


64 


53 


44 


50 to 75 


70 


58 


48 


75 to 125 


80 


65 


53 


125 to 250 


95 


76 


59 


250 to 500 


112 


90 


68 


500 to 1000 


235 


108 


78 



From the data provided in this table, it can be seen that the 
smallest industry pays its division managers a medium salary 
oh $29,000 per year; the "high" average runs $32,000; the 
low, $26,000. 

The next largest industry groups pays 37K, 43K, and 34K 
(K = thousands) in these three categories. At the top of the scale 

Ibid. p. 63. 
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are those major industries with sales volume over 500 million 
per year, where the range is from 78K to 135K, with an average 
of 108K. 

You may be interested in the job factors that were analyzed 
to support the conclusion that the position of principal is ap- 
proximately equivalent to that of division manager. 

The point method of job grading prevalent in industry was 
used. This method considers the following factors: 

1. Skill — ^The education, experience, ingenuity, and initiative 
required of a position. 

2. Effort — ^The special requirements of mental and physical 
effort required. 

3. Responsibility — For supervision, for program, for resources, 
and for product. 

The author has analyzed these factors in depth for school 
districts and has been impressed with the comparability of the 
principaFs position with that of a division manager within 
industry. 

To summarize the answer to the question of the compara- 
bility of principals' salaries: There are areas of comparability, 
and industry pays approximately 30-40 percent more for the 
same skills. But as mentioned earlier, this ignores the question 
of transferability of skills and psychic return. 

Vuture Salaries 

Now for the third and possibly most interesting question: 
What about salaries for principals in the future, i.e., the 70's. 

Principals' salaries will probably improve significantly. It 
would not be realistic to conclude that the reason for this will 
be the simple recognition — unprompted by crises — ^by citizens, 
parent organizations, and governing boards that it is vital to 
establish salary levels based upon the importance of the duties 
and responsibilities of the principals' position. General major 
salary adjustments will probably result from a number of less- 
than-desirable "outside catalysts." 
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There may well be a parallel between the college and univer- 
sity presidency of the 6o's and the principalship of the 70's. In 
the early bo's, salaries of college and university presidents were 
extremely low; yet, such positions were coveted by those within 
education, industry, and government. Not only did the position 
title carry prestige, but it also had the erroneous "image" of 
being not too demanding. This "myth" was exploded in the 
mid-and late-6o's as student activism emerged and financial 
difficulties made the position visibly challenging. 

As a result of this greater visibility, presidential salaries 
within colleges and tmiversities were significantly increased. In 
most cases, the responsibilities of the position remaixied basically 
unchanged, although to be sure the position's difficulties in 
certain areas did become more severe. What did change was 
recognition of the difficulty of the position by the public, gov- 
erning boards, and members of local and state political entities. 

Accompanying this new perception was the further realization 
— always implicit and often stated — that presidents were 
accountable for managing their institutions, and they must be 
ready and capable of assuming this responsibility. 

During the 70's, the difficulties of the challenge facing princi- 
pals will become more visible to the public. Student activism 
may become more pronounced, and the principal will have to 
explain and justify the relevancy of his school's educational 
program to news media, parents, and students. Teachers will 
continue to seek union representation, and the principal will 
continually have to weigh teacher demands against the capa- 
bility of his school to accommodate them. Operating costs will 
continue to spiral, and the principal will have a major respon- 
sibility in the determination of new ways to continue to provide 
quality education within limited financial resources. The list of 
challenges could be extended, but these will serve as examples 
of what we mean. . 

These -factors will provide the principals' position with 
visibility; the resultant recognition of the complexity and diffi- 
culty of the position will, in the 70's, result in a general upward 
salary adjustment in principals' salaries. 
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But, while the principal will enjoy greater compensation in 
the 70's, the new visibility of his position will require him to 
be a more effective administrator than ever before, as his per- 
formance will be more closely monitored. This intensified 
scrutiny, of course, means that he must learn to accept increased 
accountability, a subject that has been discussed in an earlier 
chapter. 

Because of the visibility and accountability of the principal's 
position in the 70's, principals' salaries wUl slowly begin to 
approach the salaries of those in comparable positions in 
industry. 

Incidentally, the ability to measure the performance of the 
division managers and functional managers is another factor 
which in the past has contributed to this wide salary discrepancy 
between industry and education. 

While there will be no "profit centers" in education in the 70's 
— thank goodness — ^principals will also have ample opportunity 
to demonstrate their ability to function effectively within 
accountable positions. 

The reader should not be misled by these statements: In 
spite of the fact that some inroads will be made toward closing 
the salary gap with industry, education will have to continue 
to attract those whose paramount interest is still service to 
youth. 

There will be another important area of change: Emphasis 
will shift during the next decade from the question of salary to 
that of "total compensation." It is probable that more principals 
and their employers will come to recognize that the salary paid 
an executive is just one part of a larger compensation program. 

While a school district does not have stock or stock options 
to offer its executives, it can construct very attractive total 
compensation plans. Among the elements of such programs 

\\^11 be: . J - 

• Significantly improved medical insurance pl^, to include 
family dental coverage and extended benefit programs, as 
well as provision for annual physical examinations. 

• Income protection plans, to include total disability pro- 
grams. 
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• Increased emphasis on tax-sheltered annuities, including 
special programs to guarantee college expenses 
dependents. 

• Special contributions toward retirement, including main- 
tenance of retirement centers. 

• Special benefits, such as automobiles, other provisions for 
travel, and vacation centers. 

• Special educational assistance, including tuition programs 
and special programs for in-service education. 

• Bonus plans based on successful attainment of predeter- 
mined objectives. 

This writer trusts that our society will come to realize that 
it must find better ways to reward those who are its most useful 
contributors. Principals can look forward to the 70's as a time 
of continual improvement in the compensation provided our 
educational leaders. 
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jlppmdix 



Selected Data on Administrative Salaries 

The data on principals' salary schedules that follow 
were compiled by Edna-Jean Hershey, Director of 
Personnel Practices and Procedures of the Denver 
Public Schools. Dr. Hershey collected this information 
originally for the Denver Public Schools' own 
administrative-supervisory team, in order to clarify 
somewhat the issue of the use of ratios based on 
teachers' salaries and ratios based on other adminis- 
trators' salaries. She has graciously permitted NASSP 
to report the results of her efforts in this publication, 
for which we now express our most sincere appre- 
ciation. 

NASSP warns the reader that because of the pur- 
pose of her study and the complexity of the data, it 
was necessary for Dr. Hershey to interpret some of 
the material that the various school systems sent to 
her. Neither she nor NASSP, therefore, can accept the 
responsibility for any interpretations that a particular 
school system may not consider as completely 
accurate. 




RtlatlMitliip Nhitin 
SiipiTvIiQiy/MiiiRis- 

fdttl Irativt mii TuclMr Consid«ratlont and Factors Taken into Account 

DiaMd Salary SdiaAilaa in Saltinc Supanriaory/Administrattva Saiarias 



SALTiMORE. 

MARYLAND 



indapandant of taachars’ 
schadula axcapt for 
bast pay factors 

-Taachars’ Schadula 
1968-69: 

A.B.— $6500-$10J00 
M.A.— $7000-$11.400 
Doc.— $8000412.400 



Formula: Baao pay plus diffarantiai = maximum salary 

Bass pay: basic schadula applicabfa takes into consideration; 

(a) years of axparianca in the school system 

(b) academic proparationt racofnizing the A.B.. M.A.. 
M.A. + 34 samastar hours, and Doc. dagreas 

Over the years, the teachers' M.A. maximum has proved 
to be rather constant as the basis of academic prep- 
aration. 

Diffarantiai: recognizes: 

(a) additioiiai duty time (10- and 12-month positions) 

(b) rasponsibiiity 

As an example of what constitutes "responsibility," a 
breakdown of this factor for principals showed schools 
divided into 7 groups with each assigned a range of 
weighted composite standard scores computed on the 
basis of pupil population, size of profassionai staff, 
number of building employees, and program and or* 
ganizstion (highest numlwr of points for this). 

Change to a higher principal group is possible. on the 
basis of atypical or special situations, such as formu- 
lation and administration of a practice teaching pro- 
gram, in-service education for the District's teachers, 
training of students for specific occupational standards 
and for community service, school for the physically 
handicapped, student work-study programs, administra- 
tion of more than one building, formal daily program 
in excess of 5 hours, and abnormally high pupil turn- 
over. 

Consideration of raepontibiilties inherent in other super- 
viaory/administrative positions (compared to those of prin- 
cipals) plus profeesional judgment provide the basis for the 
setting of the salaries for such personnel. 

Arbitrarily assigning a base of 1.00 to the 1968-69 differ- 
ential paid to 12-month principals of schools with the low- 
est number of weighted composite standard scores ($2600), 
the following ratios result for administrative-supervisory 
positions: 

Arbitrary 

Differ- 



Supervisory/Adminis- worn vesr Ratios 

trative Position (School year = 188 days) Applied 



Principals: AH 12 months 

V 1.00 

IV 1.23 

IIIB 1.46 

I1IA 1.69 

II 1.92 

IB 2.15 

lA 2.46 

— continued — 
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Rflationship bttwatn 
Suptrvisoiy/Admi nis- 

School tritivi and Ttachtr Considarations and Factors Takon into Account 

District Salary Schadults in Sitting Supervisory/ Administratlva Salaries 







Arbitrary 


BALTIMORE, 




Differ- 


MARYLAND— 


Work Year 


ential 


continued 


Supervisory/Adminis- (School year = 188 days) 


Ratios 



trative Position 

Assistant principals ... 
Specialist 


All 12 months- 

12 months 

12 months 


Applied 

.. 1.00 
. .. 1.00 


Supervisors: 

II 

1 




All 12 months 


... 1.46 
.... 1.69 


No numerical designation 
Directors: 


All 12 months 


.. . 1.92 


11 

1 






.... 2.46 
2.77 


Position 


Principals VI 





. 10 months 


... 0.54 


Special assistant 




> 10 months 


. 0.54 


Specialist 




. 10 months 


.... 0.54 



Relationship between 
Supenrisoiy/Adminis- 

School trative and Teacher Considerations and Factors Taken into Account 

District Salary Scheduin in Setting Supenrisory/Administrathre Salaries 



BOSTON, 

MASSACHUSEHS 



Ratio based on teachers' 


Supervisory/ 






Ratio 


M.A. maximum 


Administrative 


Work Year 




Apply- 


($11,250) = 1.00 


Position (School year = 180 days) 




ing 




Principals (all levels) 


11 months 


Gr. 7 


1.60 


Teachers’ Schedule 


Assistant Principals .... 




A.B. 


1.128 


1968-69: 


(all levels) 




M.A. 


1.178 


A.B.— $6500 $10,700 






Doc. 


1.227 


M.A.— $7050 $11,250 


Coordinators 




. Gr. 4A 


1.255 


Doc.— $8150$12,350 


Assistant Directors 




Gr. 4A 


1.255 




(Grades apply to various specialties) 


Gr. 5A 


1.375 








Gr. 6A 


1.425 




Directors 




..Gr. 5A 


1.375 




(Grades apply to various specialties) 


Gr. 5B 


1.40 








Gr. 6B 


1.45 








Gr. 7 


1.60 








Gr. 9 


1.65 



It is presumed that supervisory and administiative personnel 
beyond the Assistant Principal category would have Master's 
degrees, but the printed schedule does not so indicate. Rates 
of pay for a given year appear to be for a flat amount of 
money. 
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Rtlationship batwttn 
Suptrvisory/Adminis* 

School trativf and Taachtr Considaratlons and Factors Takan into Account 

District Salary Schadulas in Sattinf Suparvisory/Administrativa Salarias 



BUFFALO. 
NEW YORK 



State law requires 1.3 
rjtio for principals 
above what they would 
receive as a teacher 
with comparable aduca* 
tion and exparience. 

Other supervisory/ad- 
ministrative positions 
are independent of 
teachers* salary 
schadule except for 
education and longevity 
allowance. 

Teachers' Schedule 
1968-69: 

A.B.— $6800-$10J00 
M.A.— $7405-$ll,605 
Doc.— $8310-$12.510 



All administrative salaries include recognition of advanced 
preparation (Bachelor's degree plus 30 semester hours), and 
the same longevity payment ^r service as provided for 
teachers (amount not specified). 

Administrative and supervisory salary schedules are con- 
structed about the principals' schedule, but no formula has 
been developed for this purpose. In order that a compara- 
tive basis might be shown in the table below, however, the 
maximum salary of the principals in the smallest elementary 
school ($14,237) has been arbitrarily set as 1.00: 



Work Year 

Position (School year = 187 days) 

Principals: 187 days 

Elementary — fewar than 25 teachers 

— 25-39 teachers 

— 40-54 teachers 

— 55 or more teachers 

Middle. Junior High, and Senior High: 187 days 

— fewer than 70 teachers 

— 70 or more teachers 



Assistant Principals Not stated 

Elementary 

Secondary 

Supervisors 12 months 

Directors 12 months 



Arbi- 

trary 

Ratio 

Applied 



1.00 

1.03 

1.06 

1.09 

1.15 

1.18 

0.88 

0.93 

1.03 

1.18 



Relationihip between 
Supervisory/Adminis^ 

School trative and Teacher Considerations and Factors Taken into Account 

District Salary SchedulH in Setting Supervisory/Administrative Salaries 



CHICAGO. 

ILLINOIS 



Independent of teachers' 
schedule 

Teachers' Schedule 
1968-69: 

A.B.— $7350-$11.025 
M.A.— $7770-$11.812.50 
Doc.— $8230-$12.640 



The salary schedule for principals is based on the number of 
teachers on the staff and provides for 10 steps to maximum. 
Administrators on a 12-month basis have salary schedules 
which provide for 5 steps to maximum. 

In the listing below, a base of 1.00 Is arbitrarily assigned 
to the maximum salary for principals of schools assigned the 
fewest number of teachers ($16,054.50) with other ratios 
also based on maximum for the position. 

— continued — 
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CHICAGO. 

ILLINOIS— 

continued 



Supervisory/ 


Work Year 


Arbi- 

trary 


Administrative 


•'atio 


Position (School year = 200 iftys) 


Applied 


Principals; 


Up to 21 teachers 


.... 200 days plus 10 ^ays 


1.00 


21.1 32 teachers . 


..... paid vacation for all 


1.03 


32.1-43 tMctan 


. ... principals 


1.07 


43.1-56 tMchm . 




l.*0 


56.1-77 tMchm . 




1.14 


77.1 120 teachers 




1.18 


120.1 and over 


Innrhnn 




1.21 


Assistant Oirectors 


(catogoiy 1) 


12 utondir montbs 


... 1.10 


Oirectors: 


Category II 


. 12 calendar months 


1.18 


Category III .... 


... for all 


1.26 


Category IV 




1.35 


Category V 




1.55 


If a principal is in 


charge of two schools, teachers in both 


schools are added together with the prindpel placed in the 


category resulting. 


g-hour a day teachers in 


a vocational 



or trade school coontod as 1.2 teachers in fiturina total 
taachina staff. 

All assistant principals are on the taodiers* schedule plus 
$60 a month at minimum for 10 months; the ertra amount 
at masimum (5th year) ranees from $60 a month in the 
smallest schoolr to $1M a month in the larfost schools. 



ItelaliiiislMp holNain 



Disirict 


SalmySchedWeo 


in Setting Supr 


nwqr/MMitMbn SriariM 


CINCINNATI, 


Ratio based on teachers* 


Master's degree apperantly highest racognitien 


given to 


OHIO 


M.A. maximum = 1.00 


preparation. 








1968 calendar year M.A. 


Supervisory/' 


WorfcYear 


Ratio 




maximum is $10,376, but 


Administrative 


Apply- 




using the 1967 calendar 


Position (School year = 182 days) 


jpg 




year MA maximum of 


Principals: 








$10,245 as 1967-68 is 


Elementary: 








the latest year for 


Under 450 pupils .. 


209 days 


.... 1.20 




supervisory and adminis- 


Over 450 pupils ,... 


209 dm 


... 1.37 




trative salaries (NEA). 


Junior' High 


219 dan — 


.... 1.51 




On a fsw occasions, they 
bavo also ;«fvan acrom- 
tN*boord increases. 


Senior High 

Assistant Principals: 
Elementary 

Junior High 


239 dm - - 

Not stated 


.... 1.67 

... 1.15 
... 1.22 




Teachers’ Schedule 


Senior High 


Not stated 


... 1.33 




1968-69: 


Coordinators 


Hat otatad 


.... 1.31 




A.8.--46000-$9849 


Supervisors 


Not stated 


.... 1.37 




M.A.*-$6527-$10,376 


Directors 




... 1.67 
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1 



MfMMiTl 



Mrtct 



FadwiTi 

r/i 



CIEVEUMO, 

OHIO 



Index or ratio plan was 
abandofiod in Janoaiy, 
19S7 as a lasalt of 
nagatiationiwttfctlio 
Union lapraaoniinc tfco 
adnunistratho groop. 



lannar ratios witk tiM 
e n rr a nt salary aefcadnio 
indicataa that basically 
maximnni salaries stHI 
retain a ratio relation* 
ship. 

Teacbors* Scbednle 
196t*G9: 

A.B.— 16250*19600 
MiL— $6560*610.750 
MiL+— 66550H1.000 



40*waefc werik year for principals, assistant principab. super* 
visors, and coordinators. Work year for other supervisory 
and administrative personnel apparently in excess of 40 
weeks bet not over 48 weeks. Teecbers apparently work 38 
weeb as the followine ad 
would indicate: 



HOD (+) Mmw 1. 2. and 3: 

1. Current salary or sabry for ensuing year .. $_ 

2. BespenaMfiW dHlwenlial for present position _ 

3. One increment for new position ($400 for 

certain ones; $500 for othors) _ 

Sub total A $_ 



AOD (+) Hwn 4a: 

4a. 2/38 of Sub*totsl A (change from 38 to 

40 weeb) $ 

Sub*total B $ 

ADO (+) Hm 4b: 

4b. 1/40 of Seb*toUI B T1KS (X) the number 
of additional weeb to be worked in new 
position over and above 40 wee b (8/40 

presumably would be the maximum amount) $ 

Salary for new position $ 

Assuming that the teachers* M.A. maximum ($11,316) b at 
least unoffficiaily recognized as a besb of 1.00. the fol* 
lowing ratios result: 

Supervisory/ Katio 

Administrative Work Year Apply* 

fosition (School year = 183 days) ing 

(Only those working 40 weeb shown) 

Prindpeb: 

Elementary — 1000 or less pupils 1.30 

Junior High — ICMN) or less pupib 1.40 

Senior High — 1800 or less pupils 1.50 

Directing Principal 1.50 

Assistant Principals: 

Elementary 1.15 

Junior High 1.20 

Senior High 1.25 

(bordinater . 1.10 

Supervisor 1.40 

As^stant Supervisor 1.30 

Directing Supervisor 1.40 

$500 more a year paid to: 

E le men t ary prindpeb with 1001 or more pupils or responsi- 
Ue for two schoois. 

Junior high prindpeb with 1001 or more pupils. 

Senior high prindpeb with 1801 er more pupib. 

No allowance for service in disadvantaged or lower socio- 



of $300 apply after 25. 30. and 3 ^ 
years in ( ^ av e l a nd Public School service. 
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o 

ERIC 



I l U >U| Jl l n JH| i^ 



DMrict 



GMiiidifStiMs Fscliis Tihtii iwH AccMHit 
in SMmg Svpinrittfy/MmiiisIrsliM SMmim 



DALUS, 

TEXAS 






MOmmilrndm 



SilvfScteMN 



IndepMdcfit of ttadiofs' 
salaty sdiodulo 

T0Kfc«s*ScM«te 

1968-69: 

A.B.->|5800-$8150 
M.A.— 86100-19100 
DOC.—I7000-89850 



Arbitrarily assifning a boat of 1.00 to tbo M.A. maximum 
($11,900) of principals in the smallest t l om cn t a ry schools, 
the* foUowing ratios result when applied to the M.A. and 
doctorate maximums lor other administratiire and super- 
visory personnel. 



Supervisory/ 








Administrative 


Ratio Applying 


Position (School year 


= 9 months) 


M.A. 


•Max.-Doc. 


Elementary Principals: 








ADA of less than 250 


WA months 


1.00 


1.08 


ADA of 250-399 


101^ months 


1.02 


1.09 


ADA of 400-649 


lOVi months 


1.04 


1.12 


ADA of 650 or more 


101^ months 


1.07 


1.14 


Junior High Principals 


11 months 


1.18 


1.25 


Senior High Prindpels . .. . 


11 months 


1.30 


1.38 


/cr'stant Principals: 








r. omenta ry 


10 months 


1.00 


1.08 


Junior High 


10 months 


1.02 


1.09 


Senior High 


10 months 


1.04 


1.12 


Instructional Assistants — 








Elem. and Sec 


12 months 


1.60 


1.67 


Personnel Assistant 


12 months 


1.60 


1.67 


Administrative Assistants 


12 months 


1.48 


1.55 


Directors 


12 months 


1.48 


1.55 


(Consultants 


11 months 


1.18 


1.25 


Supervisors 


10 months 


1.02 


1.09 


At the discretion of the superintendent, principals of high 


schools with ADA of 2500 or more may be allowed $700 



(one increment) above maximum scheduled. 



Mn t m *s degree required for supervisory and administrative 
positions (except for Lunchroom Deportment supervisory per- 
sonnel where A.B. and M.A. salary schedules apply); higher 
schedule for those with earned dedemle. 

Stale e dm i e i<ra ti r* s c e it i ti cj l e required for principals and 
assistant principals. Stele sopervi^s certtffkale required 
for consultants, coordinators, and directors serving in an 
instructional supervisory capacity. 



ItolatioiitiNp Mmm 
S iyi f w im y / iiwi iiif " 

Schm! MmmiXmdm U m m i mm m t mifmikmTfkm m$ AwiH 

District Salvf ScfeiMiB tm Scttmc S tipw ws tqr / i U w inI s Ir s t iw StMcs 



DENVER, 


Presumably independent 








COLORADO 


of teachers* salary 
schedule, but former 


supervisory/ 

Administrative Year 


Ratio 

Apply- 




ratio index based on 


Position (School year r= 


190 days) 


ing 




the teachers* M.A. 


Principals: 








maximum ($10,625) is 


Elementary — 








still evident r= 1.00. 


Less than 16 teachers 


2*H> days 


1.35 






16 or more teachers 


70;) days 


1.40 




Teachers* Schedule 


(Number of teachers will rio 


longer he a factor 






1968-69: 


beginning with the 1969-70 school year) 






A.B.— $600C<$9575 


Junior High 


. 215 days 


1.50 




M.A.— $6200*$10.625 


Senior High 


. 225 days 


1.65 




Doc.— $6200411.690 


Assistant Principals: 










Elementary 


200 days .. .- 


1.25 






Junior High 


200 days 


1.28 






Senior High 


. 200 days 


1.30 






Deans 


200 days 


1.25 






Supervising Teachers 


200 days 


1.25 






Co^inators 


. 200 days 


1.25 






Supervisors 


. 225 days 


1.40 






Supervisors 


. 235 days 


1.45 






Directors 


225 days 


1.50 






Directors 


. 235 days 


1.55 






Administrative Directors 


. 235 days 


1.60 






Executivo Director 1 


. 235 days 


1.70 






Executive Director 11 


. 235 days ...... 


1.75 






Executive Director 111 


. 235 days 


1.80 






Preparation beyond the Major's degree is not recognized at 






the present time, bet additional compensation will apply 






beginning September 1. 1969: 


one increment for the Edu- 






cation Specialist degree; two 


increments for the 


earned 






doctorate. 







icIiliMMbip bcl«M 

ScM Ir^miXmdm C m n ^t n idm m miMmtXtkm iati k enm A 

District Sstaiy SchsMcs mSsItiiif S ii>sfsi m y / /I*»is i i t r ri lss Sitariss 



DETKOIT, 

MICHIGAN 



Index plan witli tsachers* 
MJt. maxinuim 
($11,700) = 1.00 

Taaditrs* Schedule 
1968*69: 

A.B.— $7500411.200 
M.A.~$8000$11.700 
Doc.— $8600412.700 



Recocnize adnneed depeei in salary schedule for super* 
sisors and administrators. DeipeiioMilrtiee and accanniahil- 
are also reriected in the schedule, but the socioeconomic 
status of an area is not. 

Applying the teachers* M.A. maximum to M.A. maximum 
salaries for administrators and supervisors, the foHowing 
ratios result: 



—continued — 
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School 

DiMcl 


RMitfaoMdp holMOOO 

IvathwondToochor 

SatanrSchoMf- 


in SnttinK Snpminqr/MnrinMraliM SalariM 




DETROIT, 




Supervisoty/ 




Ratio 


MICHIGAN— 




' Administrativo ^ 


Mfofffc Year 


Aphly- 


continood 




Position (School yoar = 39 woaks) 


ing 






Principals: 










ElooMNitaiy 




1.43 






Socondaiy 




1.54 






Building Trades 


12 months 


1.5S 






Assistant Principals: 










Elomofitaiy 


39 SNohs 


L17 






Socondaiy 


39 woahs 


1.33 






Building Trades 


12 months 


1.36 






Oiordinator 




1.15 






Supervisor 


39 woaks 


1.33 






Administrativo Assistant . 


. ... 12 months 


1.46 






Assistant Diroctor 


.. . 12 months 


1.59 






Diroctor 




1.74 






Elomentaiy principals and assistant principals of 


eorfain 






ichools art plaead on tho Mcomlaiy principal and aaaialant 






pnnopal aalaiy achadnla; 


junior high prindpab and assist- 






ant principals of cartain 


achools aro plac^ on tha ala- 






mantaiy principal and assistant principal salaiy ackadnla. 






Pnpil anrellmsnt is tho datormining taclor, bat tho aiaa of 






tho anroHment is not asplained. Classification of schools 






fay siio is dona annually. 







ScfcMl 

OiflIM 




FORT WORTH, 
TEXAS 



IndoK plan with toachors* 


School year is 9 months. 


Length of vmrt 




for principals 


M.A. marimum 
($6069) = LOO 


and secondary vico-principals is 12 months. 

Ratios Applying Based on ADA of: 


Board of Education sets 


Suporyisory/Adminis- 200' 


301- 


751- 


1100- 


1451- 


1800- 


salary of superintendent 


trathfo Position 300 


750 


1099 


1450 


1799 


2150 


and tho assistant 
suporintendonts. 


Principals: 

Elementary L32 


1.38 


1.45 


1.51 


1.57 


1.64 




Middle and Jr. High 1.40 


1.46 


1.52 


1.58 


1.64 


1.71 


Toachors* Schedule 


Senior High 1.49 


1.55 


1.62 


1.68 


1.74 


1.80 


1968-69: 


Vko-Princlpals: 

Junior High/Middio L17 


1.23 


1.29 


1.35 


1.41 


1.47 


A.B.— ^729-17669 


Senior High L22 


1.28 


1.34 


1.41 


1.47 


1.53 


M.A.— I5969S8069 


2nd V P. Jr. High .. 1.11 


1.17 


1.23 


1.29 


1.35 


1.41 


Doc.— $6569-18669 


2nd V P. Sr. High .. 1.13 


1.19 


1.25 


1.32 


1.38 


1.45 




Salaiy for olomantaiy assistant 


principals is 


based 


on a 



wt[ fMT of 9^ moiitlis with tho lollcwinc ratioo applying: 
IstYr. 2nd Yr . 3rd Yr 4th Yr 5th Yr 

1.11 1.12 1.14 L16 Lit 

^continuod — 
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KtteMnihip fcitwiiw 

Scfeiil hMmmdlmfk&r Considiratieiis md Fadore T iIm into Accoimt 

Dialrict SatoyScfcaddaa in SatMiif Siipannionf/Adwinittiatita Satoriaa 



FORT WORTH. 






Ratio 


TEXAS— 






Apply* 


continued 


Position 


Work Year 


ing 




(fonsultants 




. 1.57 




Directors 







(various areas) 






ranging from 










a low of 


1.69 








to a high of 


2.17 


Assistant Directors 


. 12 


months 


flat rates 




(various areas) 






ranging from 










a low of 


1.50 








to a high of 


1.66 


(foordinator. Instr. Materials . 


. 12 


months.. 




1.60 


Special Assistant to Supt 


12 


months. 




1.45 


Materials and Media Specialist 12 


months. 





1.36 


Salary recognition for edven 


cad 1 


preparation: $125 for 


M.A. 


+ 12 sam. hours; $250 for 


MA 


. + 24 


sem. hours; 


$375 



for M.A. + 36 am. hours; $600 for Doc. 



MnUiMhv hoiMM 
Snponioofy/AdHdnio* 

ScM MlMandToMhor Con ii do rrti on s and Factors labM into Accowit 

DiMct SalaqrScfcaddlaB in Sotting S nparwaory/Adniiniftraliaa Satariaa 



INDIANAFOLIS, Board of Education an* 

INDIANA nually atU salary of 

Hi(h School principals 
(currantly $18,447). 
Salary for othor supor- 
visory/administrativa 
parsonnal haaad on: 

U) Daot anlaiy: indax 
ratio bosad on bagin* 
nine taaebar's salary 
with A.B. dagraa 
($6,094) = 1.00. 

(2) Diflwanliai addad 
to bast salary, but 
mathod not axplainad. 
Flat amount addad par 
19*day pay pariod or 
par calandar month, 
dapanding on tho 
position. 

Taachars* Scbadula 
To 12-12*68: 
A.B.*-$5859-$9353 
M.A.— $6343*$10.535 
Doc.-46773*$11.395 
From 12-13*68: 

A.B.— $6094*$9727 
MJL— $6597-$10.956 
Doc.-r$7044*$11.851 



(1) Baaa salary: Minimum Maximum 

ExperT Experi* 

Dagraa cnca Ratio cnca Ratio 

B.A. ! 0 yaars 1.00 18 yaars 1.63 

M.A 0 years 1.08 20 yaars 1.88 

M.A. + 30 hours 0 yaars 1.11 20 years 1.96 

Doctorate 0 years 1.15 20 years 2.03 



(2) Piflment i al: Tabes into consideration the langar imrfc year 
as one factor with other factors apparently considered 
but not specifically mentioned. The differentials are 
expressed in dollar amounts paid either for 19-day pay 
periods or for calendar months. For comparative pur* 
poses, but not to be confused with the ratios shown in 
(1) above, the annual differential of $1,656 paid to 
alamantaty principals in Group II is considered as 1.00 
in the following table: 

Differ- 

Worh Year •ntial 

Position (School Year = 190 days) Ratio 

Principals: 

Elamantaiy II 39 weeks 1.00 

Elamantaiy I 39 weeks 1.14 

Assistant Principals: 

Elamantaiy 39 weeks 0.43 

High School 12 calandar months 0.94 

(fonsultants 39 weeks 0.43 

11 calandar months 0.47 

12 calandar months 0.51 

— continued — 
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School 

Ditlricl 



INDIANAPOLIS, 

INDIANA— 

coiitinuod 



JACKSDNVILLE, 

FLORIDA 



Rolatiotiihip N twoo n 
Supomoonr/Adminit- 
Irativo and Toidior 
Solanr Schodulos 



Considorations and Factors Takon into Accowit 
in Sottinc Sapotaisory/Adwinistiatist Salarioo 



Work Year 

Position (School Year = 190 days) 
Athletic Director 39 weeks 



Differ- 
ential 
Ratio 



Supervisors 11 calendar months 0.86 

12 calendar months 0.94 

Directors 12 calendar months 1.29 

Based on differentials in effect to 12-12-68 for those on 
39 weeks; to 12-31-68 for those on 11 and 12 calendar 
months. A 4% raise became effective on 12-13-68 and 
1-1-69, respedively. 



Basic salary schedules 
for teachers plus 
salary supplements based 
on a 10, 11, or 12 
months work year and 
levels of responsibility. 

Teachers' Schedule 
1968-69: 

A.B.— $6000-$9000 
M.A.— $7000-$10,000 
Doc.— $8400-$ll,400 



Administrative and supervisory positions are divided into 11 
catofories or levels of responsibility with each subdivided 
accordinc to the lenfth of the work year. Arbitrarily usinc 
the armual supplement ($687.50) for principals with the 
smallest staff as a basis of 1.00, the followinc ratios result 
for other representative positions: 



Supervisory/ « 




Supple- 


Administrative 




ment 


Position (School year = 10 months) 


Ratio 


Principals: 






Schools with less than 18 teachers . 


. 11 months .... 


1.00 


Elementary — 18 or more teachers ... 


. 11 months . . 


1.50 


Junior Hifh — 18 or more teachers . 


. 11 months .... 


2.50 


Senior High — 18 or more teachers . 


. 12 months .... 


2.73 


Vocational — 18 or more teachers ... 


. 12 months .... 


2.73 


Assistant Principals (in schools with 18 or more 




teachers) 






Elementaty 


. 10 months .... 


0.82 


Jr. High, Sr. High, cr Vocational ... 


. 10 months .... 


1.36 


Deans — Jr. High, Sr. High, or 






Vocational 


. 10 months .... 


1.14 


Directors — various areas and specialties: 




Level 1 


. 12 months .... 


4.36 


Level 2 


. 12 months .... 


3.27 


Lewi 3 


. 12 months . . 


2.73 


Assistant Directors— various areas ... 


. 12 months ... 


2.18 


Coordinators — various areas and specialties: 




Level 4 


. 12 months .... 


2.18 


Level 5 


. 12 months .. . 


1.64 


Level 7 


. 12 months .... 


1.09 


Supervisors — ^various areas and 






specialties 


.. 12 months .... 


1.64 


Specialists — various areas 


,. 12 months .... 


1.09 



$30 per month added to basic salary schedules uiion com- 
pletion of 15 semester hours above reqitirements for each 
of 3 advanced craduate State certificates. 





Sefcoel 

Diatrid 


Reletioinhip bobieeii 
Supawiaoty/Adminia- 
trative and Teedier 
Salary Scfcedulea 


' 

ContiduntiMit and Facton Tahan into Account 
in Saltinc Supanriaoiy/Adniinistntivo Salariot 
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Mationihip N Iim n 
Sopifvisory/Mninis- 

Sdiool tnrtfw and T wchtr Considmtiont md Factors Talm bilo Account 

District Salary SdMulaa in Saltinf Suparvisofy/MniinisMist Salariaa 



LONG BEACH, Index ratio based on 

CALIFORNIA teachers' M.A. maxi- 

mum ($12,410) plus 
one increment = 1.00 

Teachers' Schedule 

IQCJI.eQ. 

A.B.— $6730-$10,800 
M.A.— $7600412,410 
Doc.--$9005$14,555 



The annual increment for 10-month administiatwe and 
supervisory personnel is $370; for 12-month personnel, 
$4M. The appropriate increment was subtracted from the 
salaries listed before applying the teachers' M.A. maximum 
in order to arrive at the applicable ratio shown below. 

Supervisory/ Ratio 

Administrative Work Year Apply- 

Position (School year = 10 school months) ing 
Principals: 

Elementary and Jr. High 10 calendar months 

(217 days) 

Less than 20 ctfd. staff 1-27 

20-40 certificated staff 1-33 

41 or more ctfd. staff 1.39 

Senior High 12 calendar months 1.70 

Assistant Principals — Sr. High 10 calendar months 1,18 
Vice Principals — 

Elem. I Jr, High 10 calendar months 1.18 

Senior High 10 calendar months 1.24 

Assistant Supervisors, Assistant 

Directors, and (kmsultants I .... 10 calendar months 1,18 

12 calendar months 1.41 ■ 

Consultants II 10 calendar months 1.27 

12 calendar months 1.52 

Supervisors and (kmsultants III 10 calendar months 1.33 

12 calendar months 1.59 

Directors I 12 calendar months 1,86 

Directors II 12 calendar months 2.03 

Master's degree or less is the preparation base for the above 
positions with the exception of the directors for whom only 
one salary scale is provided. For the rest, higher salaries 
apply for one year above the Master's, two years above the 
Master's, and the doctorate. 

Nine steps to maximum for directors; seven steps to maxi- 
mum for the rest of the positions listed. 



School 

District 


Relationahip between 
Supeivlaofy/Adniinis* 
trative andTeecher 
Satanr ScheMee 


Considerations and Factors Taken into Account 
in Setting Supervisory/Administrative Salaries 


LOS ANGELES, 
CALIFORNIA 


40 master salary sched- 
ules, each with 5 steps 
minimum to maximum, are 
set up for administra- 
tive/supervisory 
positions. 


A 2.75% differential exists between the master salary sched- 
ules, and a 5.5% differential between the steps in each 
schedule. The dollar amount for each step represents the 
salary earned per 4-week pay period. To arrive at the an- 
nual salary, the pay period salary, in turn, is multiplied by 
10 for those working 40 weeks per year; bf 10.85 tor th^ 
working 43 weeks per year; and by 13.05 for those working 
12 calendar months. 

— continued — 
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Relationship between 






Supervisory/Adminis- 




SdMol 


trative and Teacher 


ComMiratiom m 4 Fadon TalM into itocMMt 


DMrict 


Salary Schedules 


in Sdtinc Snpnwitwy/AtoilniiliaMnn SalariM 



LOS ANGELES, 
CALIFORNIA— 
eontinutd 



Tht sttps in MCh such 
schedule art arrived at 
by multiplying a rtaponai* 
bllHy factor (estab- 
lished for each step and 
carried out to 5 deci- 
mals) by the maiimum 
slap in the salary 
schedule for teachers with 
an A.B. degree + 98 
semester hours of 
additional preparation 
(currentiy $1300 per 
4*weel( pay period). 

The responsibility factor 
considers for each 
administrative/supervisory 
position such matters as 
organizational setting, 
kind and difficulty 
of work, authority ac- 
countability, personal 
relationships, supervision 
exercised and received, 
training, and experience. 

Teachers' Schedule 
1968-69: 

A.B.— $7000-$9990 
M.A.— $7310-$10,550 
Do€.--$8280-$13,400 

Los Angeles stated 
their teachers' salary 
schedule does not 
actually lend itself 
to a strictly degree 
basis as other factors 
enter in; suggested 
that NEA's interpre- 
tation (above) be 
used. 



Example: The responsibility factor at Step 1 fer eeiiior high 
principals is 1.16395* Multiplying this foctbr by the 
$1300 = $1513 (pay for a 4-week period). Since senior 
high principals work 43 weeks per year, $1513, in turn, ia 
multiplied by 10.85 =: $16,416 (1968-69 annual salary). 

Should the salary for the new positibn at time ef appoint- 
ment be below that paid for the former position, the person 
would be placed on the step of the appropriate mastor salary 
schedule which is next above his fdrmer salary. 



Supervisory/ 


Mastor Saiaiy Schodult 


Administrative 




Responsibility 


Foctor 


Position Work Yur 


Ap,iyinf 


School year =: 40 weeks 






(10 school months) 








Principals: 




1 


stops 


Elsmentary 


43 weeks.. 


...1.04292 


..1.29S71 


Secondary 


43 weeks.. 


...L16395 


..1.45150 


Adult : 


43 weeks .. 


...1*10043 


.1.37425 


Vice-Principals: 








Elementary 


43 nooks .. 


.0.88412 


.1.10043 


Secondary 


43 weeks... 


.0.98627 


.1.22033 


Adult 


43 weeks.... 


.0.93391 


.1.16395 


Coordinators: 








Special Studies 


12 months.. 


.1.22833 


.1.53219 


Health Facilities 


12 months.. 


.1.07168 


.1.33640 


Administrative (kwrdinators: 






Secondary Education .... 


12 months . 


.1.19614 


.1.49105 


Elementary Education .... 


12 months.. 


.1.10043 


.1.37425 


Supervisors: 








Group II 


43 nooks.... 


.1.04292 


.1.23071 


Group III 


43 weeks ... 


..0.9M27 


.1.22033 


Directors: 








Special Education 


12 months.. 


.1.29871 


.1.01009 


Human Relations 


12 monthe.. 


.1*16395 


.1.45150 


Public Information 


12 months.. 


..1,10043 


.1.37425 


Elem. or Sec. Curricuium 


12 months . 


.1*07168 


.1.33840 



Relationship b e tween 
Sopenrisoiy/Adminis- 

School trathm and Teacher C an a ida r a t ien a and Fadaie Taken kile Aocanal 

District Salary Schedalaa in Sattinf Sapawiaary/Adadnletratlae Salarlaa 



LOUISVI!.LE, index ratio based on Suporvisory and administrative positione require a Maaler's 

KENTUCKY teachers' A.B. mini- degree* 

mum ($5800) =: 1.00* 



—continued — 





Ralatianaliip bohosan 
Supatvisory/Adarinia- 










A 


trathre and Taachar 


Considaratloiis and Factors Taian Into Account 




District ' 


Salary Sdradnlaa 


in Salting Supanriaory/Administrathra Salariaa 




LOMISVlLLE. 


Teachers* Schedule 


Suparvisory/ 


Work Year 


Ratio 


KENTUCKY— 


1968-69: 


Administrativa 


Applying 


continuad 


A.B.— 15800-$9280 


Position (School yaar = 186 days) 


Min. 


Max. 




MJt.— $6264-$9744 


Principals: 

Elamantary 




- '■ ■ 


— 




6 Yrs.— $6728-$10,20S 


215 days 


176 


216 






Junior High 


215 days 


176 


216 






Sanior High 

Assistant Principals: 


225 days 


189 


229 






Elamantary 




164 


204 






Junior High 


215 days 


164 


204 






Sanior High 

Counselors: 


225 days 


174 


214 






Elementary 


215 days 


165 


205 






Junior High 


215 days 


165 


205 






Sanior High 


225 days 


174 


214 






Suparvisori 


215 days 


216.5 


256.5 






Assistant Supervisors .. 


215 days 


. 196 


236 






Di^ors: 

1 


All 12 


212 


252 






II 




. 235.5 


275.5 






Ill 

Assistant Directors: 




. 262.6 


302.6 






1 


All 12 


170 


210 






II 




. 203.6 


243.6 


- 




Ill 




235.5 


275.5 



Points, addod for sbt of faculty: 



Elofflontaiy and junior high: 1 point added to principal’s 
index and Vt point added to assistant principal’s index for 
each teacher up to a total of 42. 

Senior high: 1 point added to principal’s index and Vz 
point added to assistant principal’s index for each teacher 
up to a total of 50. 

$250 super-maximum increment paid all those who are 
eligible. 



Relatiemhip hetoeen 

Supenijeiy/Miiinii- 

Seboel tnUeo and Teocfier Considerations and Factors Takon Into Account 

OisMct Salary SAoMos in SatBng Supenrisory/Administratlsa Salaries 



MEMPHIS. 

TENNESSEE 



Ratio hosed on tsechers* 
M.A. maximum 
($9120) = 1.00 

Teachers* Schedule 
1961-69: 

A.S.— $5700-$8550 
M.A.— $6270-$S!29 
Doc.— $7120-111,120 



All newly appointed principals must have a Master’s degree. 

Supervisory/ .'*■*1? 

Administrative . Work Year _Applying_ 

R *>^*I*P** (School year = 190 days) 

Principals: — all lavals 

0*576 pupils Elamantary and Junior 1.74 2.09 

577-1088 pupils Hifh— 190 days; 1.84 2.20 

1089*1600 pupils Senior Hifh — 210 days 1.95 2.30 

1601- and ovar pupils 2.06 2.41 

— conti nuad*— 
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Rtlatlonship bttWMii 
Supanrisory/Adminis- 

School tritivo ind ToKhor Considoratlons ind Factors Taktn into Account 

P^«>rtct Salary Schoduitt in Sotting Suponfisory/Adreiniitrathfo Salarios 



MEMPHIS, 

TENNESSEE^ 

continued 



School 

District 



Supervisory/ 


Work Yur 


Ratio 


Administrative 


Applyin* 


Position (School year = 190 days) 


Min. 


Max. 


Assistant Principals: 








577-1088 pupils 


Not given 


.. 1.67 


1.79 


1089-1600 pupils 






1.84 


1601- and over pupils 






1.89 


Administrative Assistant 


Not given 


.. 1.19 


1.61 


Area Specialist 


Not given 




1.74 


Supervisor 


Not given 


.. 1.74 


2.00 


Assistant Director 


Not given 


.. 2.09 


2.35 


Director 


Not given 


.. 2.44 


2.70 


Department Coordinator 


Not given 


.. 2.70 


2.96 



Rolationihip botwoofi 
Suponriaory/Adminis* 

trathw and Toachor Considorations and Factors Taken into Account 

Salary Schedules in Setting Supervisery/Administrathre Salaries 



MIAMI, 

FLORIDA 



Now independent of 
teachers' salary 
schedule. 

Formerly based on index 
ratio; earlier to 
teachers' M.A. maxi- 
mum (now $11,330); 
later to teachers’ 

A.B, minimum less $200 
(now $6650 — $200 = 
$6450) = 1.00. 

Teachers’ Schedule 
1968-69: 

A.B.^6650-$10,650 
M.A.— $7350411,330 
Doc.— $8430-$12,410 



Certificated supervisory and administrative salaries now ne- 
gotiated separately from teachers’ salaries. New plan now 
before Board of Education proposed 10% increase over 
1967-68 salaries. For comparative purposes the 1967-68 
salaries have been increased 10% and the maximum salary 
resulting for elementary principals in the smaller elementary 
schools used as an arbitrary base of 1.00 ($15,870): 



Supervisory/ 

Administrative 


Work Year 


Position (School year = 196 days) 


Principals: 

Elementary 




1000 or less pupils .... 
1001-1500 pupils 




Junior High 




1000 or less pupils .... 
1001-1500 pupils 




Senior High 




1500 or less pupils 

1501-2000 pupils 

2000 or more pupils ... 




Adult 




900 or less pupils 

901 or more pupils 




Directors 

1 




11 


Assistant Directors 1 


230 days 


Supervisors 

1 




II :: 

m 


Assistant Supervisors 




and Coordinators 





I 



Arbitrary 

Ratio 

Applied 



1.00 

1.02 

1.03 

1.06 

1.21 

1.23 

1.25 

1.18 

1.20 

1.25 

1.14 

1.17 

1.14 

1.08 

1.06 



1.06 



School 

Oictrict 



Rflatioiiship bihvton 
Suponrisory/Adminls- 
trativf and Toachar 
Salary Schadults 



Considarations and Factors Tafcan into Account 



MILWAUKEE, 


Index plan with teachers' 


Master's degree is basis of educational preparation for super* 


WISCONSIN 


maximum for M.A. 


visory and administrative personnel. $200 is 


added for 




plus 64 units 


attainment of each of tha following levels of praparation: 




($12,358) = 1.00 


M.A. + 16 units; M.A. + 32 


units; M. A. + 48 units; 






and M.A. + 64 units. At the alamantary level. 


principals 




Teachers' Schedule 


are divided into four classifications which taka into consid* 




1968*69: 


aration size of tha faculty and other staff members super* 




A.B.— $6800*$10,810 


vised and pupil enrollment (breakdown by numbers not 




M.A.— $7072411,326 


shown). 








Doc.— $7616*$12,358 
















Rasponsi* 






Supervisory/ 




bility 






Administrative "orK Year 


Ratio 






Position (School year =; 


190 days) 


Applying 






Principals; 


All: 197 days 








Elementary— Classification 1 




. 1.32 






Classification II .... 




. 1.35 






Classification III ,. 




. 1.38 






Classification IV .. 




. 1.41 






Junior High 


... 197 days 


. 1.45 






Senior and 6*Yaar High 




. 1.53 






Vice*Principals and Assistants to 










Secondary Principals: 










Elementary 




. 1.15 






Junior High 


... 195 days 


. 1.22 






Senior and 6 Year High 


... 195 days 


. 1.26 






Supervising Teachers 




. 1.11 






Supervisors 


.X. 12 months 


1.34 






Recreation Supervisors 




. 1.33 






Coordinators 




. 1.44 






Directors 




. 1.57 






Recreation Directors 1 


... 220 days 


1.16 






Department Directors 


... 12 months 


. 1.42 






Assistant Directors of Divisions . 


... 12 months 


. 1.55 






Executive Directors 


... 12 months 


. 1.67 



Ralationahip b a t w a an 
Suponriaoiy/Adminis- 

School trativa and Toachar Considarations and Factors Tafcan Into Account 

District * Salary Sdiarhilas in Sattinc Suparvisory/Administrativo Salaries 



MINNEAPOLIS, 

MINNESOTA 



Now indapandant of 
taachars* salary 
schadutas. 

Throuch 1986*67, an 
indax plan was in 
oparation with tha 
taachars* M.A. maxi* 
mum ($11,920) = 1.00. 



Mastar's degraa raquirad for supervisory and adminisirativa 
parsonnal. Advancad praparation recognizad as follows: M.A. 
plus 15 guartar hours; M.A. plus 30 quarter hours; M.A. 
plus 45 quarter hours; and doctorate. 

$500 added to salary of alamantary principals assigned to 
two schools. 

Arbitrarily assigning a base of 1.00 to the $16,270 salary 
of tha elementary principal for comparative purposes, tha 
following ratios result: 

—continued — 
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'/J 

Mill 



S«taqr 



MILWAUKEE. 

WISCONSIN 



ladcc piaa with teachers* 
aMsiaieai for M A 
pies 64 eaits 
(112.356) = l.(» 

Tcachsis* Schedele 
1966-69: 

A.6.— 16600-110.610 
MJL— 4/072-111.326 
Dec.— $7616-112.356 



Master’s defiae is basis oi sOacaMsMl piapanlta far 
visory and administrative personnel- $200 is added far 
attainment of each of the falloninK levels of praporation: 
MA. + 16 nnits; MJt. + 32 nails: M. A. -)- 46 enits: 
and MA -)- 64 en'its. At the elemen tar y laeal. principak 
are dividod into faor dassHications edech t 
oration fiae of the facelty and oth er sta ff 
vised and popil amoNnmnt (hraabdom hy 
0 - 




Wsrfc Year 

(School yeor = 190 days) 
Principak: 1®^ 

ElaaMnIsiy— Cksv'fic**'*'' I 

Claeeifirefiea II 
Cleeeilirefien III 



hil'ity 



A p ply i ng 






MINNEAPOLIS. 

MINNESOTA 





oporatian vith the 

mem ($11,620) = 1,00. 



Master’s dagme ragebad far s eparv ia aiy and admimrtretiva 

— "T. - iK^iiMl as faUavK UJL 

pies 15 gnartar hosts; M.A. pies 30 gnorter hners; M.A, 
pies 45 geailvr hoets; and dacisrate. 

$500 added to salary sf a lirr-^T principsk assignad fa 
twi sdiosis. 

Athilrarily assigeing a hasa af 1.00 to the $ 16.270 s aly 
of the el enBiitaif pnncipai far c ors p iT atim pnrppms. Iho 
fallovring ratios laanH: 



SdM 

Di*ict 


















j 

! 

I 

! 




MimEAPOLIS. Teachers* Schedule 

MINNESOTA— 1968: (Calendar Year) 

oontinuad 

A.B.— 16000-89645 
MJL— 16600411.920 
Doc:--|7200-S13.785 

1969: (Calendar Year) 

A.B.— 86700*810.425 
MA--47300*813,050 
Dk.— 87900*814.900 



Supenrisoiy/ 

Administrative Work Year 

Pdsitien (School year = 190 days) 

Principals: 

Elemanlaiy 210 

Junior High and Elemontaiyjr. Hifh 210 

Senior High and Jonior*Senior High .... 210 

Assistant Principals: 

Elementary 210 

Secondary 210 

(Consultants: 

A 210 

B 210 

C ^ 210 

Directors 12 \ 

Assistant Directors 12 i 

Prefect Administrators and YCiiaerch 
Assbtants 12 i 



days 

days 

days 

days 

days 



days 

days 

days 



Arbitrary 

Ratio 

Applied 



1.00 

1.07 

1.15 

O.K 

0.97 



1.05 

l.CO 

0.97 

1.31 

1.10 



1.07 










NEWARK. 

NEW JERSEY 



iata rati* km4 M 


Ali supervisory and administrate 


10 positioitt 


ramira n 


tnchais' MnhMnfH' 


Master's dagree or the appresod a 




MA pins 32 


saMt MMuat at adaca* 


additional credits or approued 09 




alsn 


rocegniiod 


tiaaal >fa>aritiaa 

(MA— $11,500 ar 


with additionol salary. 








M A + 32 aadita— 


Supervisery/ 








$11,900) = 1.00 


Administrative Year 






Ratio 




fasitiaa (Scheal lear = 100 days) 




Appiriog 


Teackan' Schedale 


Priedpals: 


Ml: 10 






19SS-0: 


Eleantdary — ap to 800 pepils 






.. 1.35 




ever 800 papib 






.. 1.46 


A.B.— $fi700-$ll,100 


Joeior High 






.. 1.52 


MJ).— $7100-$11,500 


Senior High 






.. 1.58 


MA + 32— 

$7500-$11,900 


Vico*Principnls: 


All: 10 




.. 1.18 




Jnnior High 






.. 1.20 


2-1-S9: 


Sonim High 






.. 1.22 




Snpommn 


10 nmol 




... 1.25 


A.B.— $$700411.100 


Coordtnotor— (Conummity RoMkio 


12 rnmn 




.. 1.49 


MA— $7300-$11.700 
MA +-$7900-$12,300 


Dfrodors 


12 mini 




.. 1.49 
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NEW ONLEANS. 
LOUISIANA 



NEW YORK 
CITY, 

NEW YORK 



iiT« 



C ni iAir a tions and FadmTahan bila Acco«i» 
in Stttinf S w$mm w rf/MmnbMOm Saiartaa 



Indtx ratio basod on 
toocbm* M.A. maximum 
($9300) = 1.00 and is 
appliod to salarits for 
principals, assistant 
principals, saporvisors. 
associate diroctors. 
and most diroctors. 

Salaries for diroctofs 
in tfw highost cate- 
fory aio bosad on com- 
parison of salarits of 
like pt r sonno i in tho 
25 largast school dis- 
tricts. 



Supervisory/ 

Administrative 

Position 



at 

Maximum 



Toadiofs* : 
through 12-31-68 as 



A.B.— $5400-88700 
Mit.— $5700-19300 
Doc.— $6300-89900 



Master's degree required for appointment to supervisory and 
administrative positions. 

Ratio 
Applying 

Work Year 

(SchocI year = 182 days) 

Principals: Pupils Teachers All: 182 days 

Schools with: up to 400 0-12 1.28 

401-900 13-30 1.33 

901-1400 31-55 1.36 

over 1400 over 55 1.46 

Assistant Principals 182 days 1.21 

Assistant Supervisors 12 months .... 1.45 

Supeiwsors 12 months .... 1.60 

Asmiate Directors 12 months .... 1.63 

Diroctors in Group 4 12 months .... 1.75 

The following salary is related to salaries paid for com- 
parable positions in the 25 largest school districts and b 
not gear^ to the ratio above. If it were, the ratio shown 
would result: 

Directors in Group 5 12 months .... 2.15 

$30 per pay period is added to salaries of principals and 
assistant principals with advanced preparation of 30 semes- 
ter hours beyond the Master's degree; $60 per pay period 
for an earned doctorate. 





11 


SiVmiMf/MWm- 

IralinwiTMClMr 

SriiVSdMMM 


in SelliagS 


M aii4 Factan TakM M* JIccmmI 
iipOTiMnf/A*wiwlittiBw Saliriaa 



Actually independent of 
teachers' maximum M.A. 
salary ($12,650). but 
does beer some lela- 
tionahip to it at cer- 
tain levels (assistant 
principols. ju*mr 
priacipels. and prin- 
dpels). Ate taban 



deteil, are such addi- 
tionel teeters as years 
of aorvice and adnneed 



Assistant principals and^junior principols are on a 3-step 
salary schedule; principals, on a 5-step salary schedule. 
The rest mentioned below are on a flat rate. 

For comparative purposes, the maximum for elementary prin- 
cipals has been arbitrarily selected as a ratio factor of 1.00. 
Their maximum as of September 1. 1968, was $20,270; as 
of March 1. 1969. $20,525. Higher March salaries, how- 
ever, provide i'HM same ratio figures for the other job 
classificatioiis listed as do the September 1, 1968 figures. 

Supervisory/ 

Administratne 
Position 



Work Ye 



(School year = 189 days) 



Arbibaiy 

Rate 

Applying 



Principals: 



Elementary 


.. 192 


dm 


.. 1.00 


ienior High 


.. 192 


dm 


.. 1.07 


Senior High 


.. 192 


days 


.. 1.26 


Joaior Priadpel 


.. Not 


given .... 


.. 0.91 


Assisteet PrincipelS'^II levels .. 


.. Net 


givan .... 


0.85 


Supervisor 


Not 


gtvae .... 


0.84 


Asristenl Administrative Director .. 


.. Not 


gtvtn .... 


.. 1.01 
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Trfcaal 

SCiiWI 

DMrict 



RtfilitMliip 1 

tfstivi in4 TMckcr 
Salwy ScNAilit 



CofisidaratiQfis and Factors Takan into Acconnt 
in Sattinc Su panHaoiy/Rdminiatratlat Salarltt 



NEW YORK CITY. 
NEW YORK— 
continued — 



Teachers' Schedule 
1968-69: 

A.B.— $6750411.150 
M.A.— $8250-112.650 
Doc.— $9350-$13.750 
31-69: 

Doc.— $9500413.900 



Supervisory/ 

Administrative 

Position 



Work Year 

(School year = 189 days) 



Arbitrary 

Ratio 

Applyinc 



Assistant Director Not given 1.00 

Director Not given 1.14 

Assistant principals and junior principals assigned to 
schools for socially maladjusted and emotionally disturbed 
children receive $600 more a year; in schools for mentally 
retarded. $200 more a year. Principals of schools for the 
deaf receive $1925 more per year than do the elementary 
school principals. 

There is no added compensation based on socioeconomic 





Duualt 


Heiaiienship hetopsen 

Snpewiaeiy/Ateinif- 
end Teacher 

SabuySdMMw 


CM«4mtiww mi FartHsTafeM M* JkcMMt 
in StItiiiK SaptniMqr/MMtoMratbw Saiiriw 



NORFOLK. 

VIRGINIA 



Index ratio baaed on 
teachers* B.A. mini- 
mum ($5800) = 1.00 

Teachers* Schedule 
196849: 

A.B.— $5800-$8816 
MA— $6380-$9396 
Doc.— $6960$9976 



Ratio 
Applying 
Min. Max 



Master's degree for supervisory and administrative positions. 
When positions with similar titles have different salary 
classifications (examples of supervisors and directors below), 
the differentiation is based on ate ef the stoff and fonoral 
megnitnde ef ffw jab. 

SupMvisMy/ 

Administratne Worn Year 

Position (School year = 190 days) 

Principals: 

Elementary — up to 399 pupils .... 

—400-699 pupils 

— 40C-699 pupils 

— ^700 aiHl ovor pupils 

Junior High 

Senior High and Vocational Tech. 

Assistant Principals: 

Junior High 

Senior High and Vocational Tech. 

(fonsuHant 

Supervisors (examples): 

Special Deportments 

Ed. TV. Testing 

Adult Education. Curriculum MHs. 

Statistical Services 

Assistant Directors— Special Dept. 

Purchases and Supplies 



Directors (examples): 

Guidance. Special Projects .... 

Adult or Elementary or Secondary 
Education. Personnel. Research 
Add $290 a year for 30 hours of graduate work beyond the 
Master's when applicable toward a doctorate: an additional 
$290 a year for an earned doctorate. 



11 months 


1.53 


1.99 


11 months 


1.63 


2.09 


12 months 


1.70 


2.18 


12 months 


1.80 


2.28 


12 months 


1.90 


2.42 


12 months 


2.10 


2.74 


12 months 


1.70 


2.18 


12 months 


1.80 


2.28 


12 months 


1.60 


2.08 


10 months 


1.31 


1.73 


11 months 


1.53 


1.99 


12 months 


1.80 


2.28 


12 months 


1.60 


2.08 


11 months 


1.53 


1.99 


12 months 


1.80 


2.28 


12 months 


1.90 


2.42 


12 months 


2.00 


2.60 


12 months 


2.20 


2.84 
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School 

District 


Reletionahip between 
Supervisoiy/Adminls- 
trative and Teacher 
Salaiy Schedulee 


Considerations and Factors Taken into Account 
in Setting Supenrisory/Administrative Salaries 


OAKLAND, 


Independent of teachers' 


Administrative/supervlsory salaries are divided into six classi* 


CALIFORNIA 


salary schedule. 


fications. For comparative purposes only in the table below. 






maximum salary shown for principals in the smallest schools 




Teachars' Schedule 


($15,644) is arbitrarily considered as a base ratio of 1.00 




1968-69: 


and is applied to the maximum 


salaiy for those 


in subse- 






quant classifications. 








A.B.— 16200-19560 


Supervisory/ 




Arbitrary 




M.A.— $7068-$ll,160 


Administrative Tear 


Ratio 




Doc.— 18804-$13,268 


ifosition (School year = 


180 days) 


Applied 






Principals: 








. 


1-14 teachers 


... 190 days 


.. 1.00 






15-24 teachers 


... 190 days 


.. 1.05 






25-42 teachers 


... 190 days .. .. 


.. 1.10 






43*59 teachers - 




.. 1.15 






60 and over toKhers 


- 190 d^ 


.. 1.20 






Vice*Principals (3 classifications 


btlow that of 








the principal) 










In smaller schools 


... 190 days 


.. 1.00 






In larger schools 


... 190 days 


.. 1.05 






Administrative Assistant — D Class.. 


.. 230 days 


.. 1.10 






Administrative Assistant — E Class, 


... 230 days 


.. 1.15 






Directors: 










Assistant Program Director 


... 190 days 


.. 0.95 






Program Director 


... 190 days 


.. 1.00 






Director — D Class 


... 230 drqrs 


.. 1.10 






Dirretor — E Class 


... 230 days 


... 1.15 






Supervisors: 










Child Welfare and Attendance ... 


.... 190 days 


... 0.95 






Instructior*, Guidance — A Class , 


.... 190 days 


... 0.95 






— B Class . 


... 19C days 


... 1.00 






—C Class 


. . 190 days 


1.05 






Assistant — ^Special Area — 190 or 230 depending 








on position 


.. 0.95 






Specialist — A Class 


... 230 days 


... 0.95 






^^B Class 


... 230 days 


... 1.00 






Supervisory and administrative 


appointments 


require a 






Mger's degree; higher salaries 


for those with 


additional 



pwparrtitn: M.A. plus 1 ysar additional traininc and with 
an earned doctorate or equivalent. 



Scfcaal 

DiaWct 



taUtioMbip bahMan 

tiiiliM and Taachar 

StiteySchaMas 



Canaldaratfana and Factors Taban Into A cc innt 
in SaWnc Snpaniaaqr/AdnHnistntiw Salarias 



OMAHA, Indax ratic basad on Relate length of work year to the position and to the saUiy 

NEBRASKA teachers' M>A. maximum —work year not given for all classifications listed below. 

($11,000) =: 1.00 from number of pupils, which is a factor racog'!ized in 

ibe salary schedule for principals, additional personnes« 
rather than salary differential, is added to the principelships 
of the more demanding schools. 

— continued — 
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School 

District 



OMAHA. 

NEBRASKA— 

continutd 



Rolatlonriiip 1 
Supomsonr/Adminis- 
tratiM and Ttaditr 
Salanr Sdi^dnlaa 



Considtraflcns and Factor:: Takan into Account 
in Sfttinc Supanrisoty/AdministfBtist Satariaa 



Taachtrs* Schtdult 
1968-69: 

A.B.— $6250410.063 
M.A.— $6875411.000 
Doc.— $8125412,250 



Supaivisory/ 

Administnove 

Position 



Work Yaar 

(School yaar = 190 days) 



Ratio 

Applying 



Principals: 

Elamantanf 200 days 

Undar 400 pupils 1.13 

400-600 pupils 1.18 

Osar 600 pupils 1.23 

Junior High 240 days 

Undar SOO pupils 1-19 

600-950 pupils 1.25 

Osar 950 pupils 1.41 

Sanior High 240 d«ys 

Undar 1500 pupils 1.39 

1500-2000 pupils 1.48 

Osar 2000 pupils 1.57 

Assistant Principals Not shran 

Junior High 1.15 

Sanior High 1.29 

Assistant Suparvisors Not 1.14 

Suparvisors 4 Coordinators .... Not givan 1.21 

Coordinators Whan 12 nronths... 1.40 

Diractors 12 months 1.57 





School 

District 


Relationship bstwaan 
Snpanrisoiy/Adminis. 
trativa and Teacher 
Salary Sehadalaa 


Considsratlom and Factors Takan into Account 
in Setting Suparvisory/Administratioa Safariao 


PHILADELPHIA, 

PENNSYLVANIA 


Indtpendant of ttachers' 
schedule which is: 

1968-69: 

A.6.— $6700-$10,900 
M.A.— $7000-$11,4QO 
Doc.— S8300-$13,300 


Beginning with the 1969-70 school yaar. advance preparation 
for principrls bej^nd the Master's dagraa will not be recog- 
nized. In lieu of this recognition, the Board of Education, 
beginning September. 1969. Is reimbursing each principal 
for tuition costs for a maximum of 6 r:mtster hours of 
professionally relevant collage r^urses taken for credit per 
year to a total maximum of 30 semestar hours. 

At work on factors that determine the setting of supervisory/ 



administrative salaries, but no final decision yat rtachad. 
Factors now takan into coiTsid::ration in setting salaries for 
principals is as follows: 

NhMPSv VI CIvSSfvSHI vMKnSfv vv UCvBMb 



Elementary: 


Points 


18 or less 


10 


19-23 


20 


24-28 


30 


29-33 


40 


34 or more 


so 


Junior High: 


80 or less 


50 


81 or more 


60 


Senior High: 


55 or less 


50 



—continued — 
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RtlationAip b % tmm 
Supmiwiy/Adminit* 

Sdiool tritivt and Taadiar Considarations and Factors Taktn into Account 

DMrict Salaiy Sdiadults in Sottinf Supanrisory/Administrativt Salarits 



k 

i 



c 



PHILADELPHIA 

PENNSYLVANIA— 

continutd 



56-110 60 

111 or moro 70 

Spocial class teachars — any level: 

2-5 2 

6-10 4 

11-15 6 

16 or moro 8 



2. Parcantage of teachars wHh less than 2 years’ 



aagoriance: 

10-19 1 

20-29 2 

30-39 3 

40-49 4 

50-59 5 

60-69 6 

70-79 7 

80 or more 8 



3. Vacancies as of Octobar 31: 

2-4 1 

5-9 2 

10 or more 3 

4. Average monthly percentage of pupil mobility: 

5-8 1 

9- 12 2 

13-16 3 

17 or more 4 

5. Percentage of enrollment in a magnet program 
from outsida the magnet school's boundaries: 

.5-9 1 

10- 14 2 

15-19 3 

20 or more 4 



Principals are then divided by levels, but the number of 
points applicable at each leyai is not given. The maximum 
salary for principals at Level I ($16,100) is arbitrarily 
assumed to be a ratio of 1.00. Ratios are as follows: 
Supervisory/ 

Administrative worK Year 

Position (School year = 190 days) Applying 



Principals: 

Eivnantary 190 days 

Leval I 1-00 

Level II 1-06 

Level IIJ 1-12 

Level IV 1-1« 

Level V 1-24 



Junior Hipji 190 days 

Levi'l V 1-24 

Level VI 1-30 

Senira- High 190 days 

Level VI 1-30 

Level VII 1-36 



Vice Principals 190 days 

Junior and Senior High 1-00 
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O 

ERIC 



School 

District 



Considorations and Factors Taksn into Account 
in Sottinf Suparvisory/Administratlso Salarits 



Rflationship bitwaon 
Suptnrisory/Admi ni s- 
trativi and Toachor 
Salary Schodulos 



PITTSBURGH, Now indopendent of 

PENNSYLVANIA teachers’ salary sched- 

ule, but is based on 
one that did take into 
account the teachers* 
M.A. maximum = 1.00. 
Since not now appli- 
cable, this particular 
ratio is not applied. 



Salaries are given by the month. Total salary for the year 
is arrived at by multiplying the monthly rate of pay by the 
number of months of work scheduled. 



The ratios given below are arbitrarily based on the monthly 
M.A. maximum for principals (presumably elementary) in 
Group V, the lowest category. This M.A. maximum is $1310 
per month = 1.00. No explanatigj; given as to the factor(s) 
involved in the various groups. 



Teachers’ Schedule 
1968-69: 

A.B.— $650049800 
M.A.--$6800410,400 
Doc.— $8000-$l 1,600 



Supervisory/ 


Arbitrary 


Administrative Work Year 1 


Ratio 


Position (School year 


= 191 days) Applied 


Principals: 


Group V 


.... 10 V 2 months 


1.00 


Group IV 


.... 10>/^ months 


1.05 


Group III Elem. and Jr. High lOVj months 


1.07 


Group III — Senior High 


.... 11 months 


1.07 


Group II — ^Junior High 


.... 10% months 


1.11 


Group II — Senior High 


.... 11 months 


1.11 


Group 1 


.... 12 months 


1.14 


Assistant Principals 


10% months 


0.91 


Vice Principals 


10% months 


0.93 


Supervisors 


10, 11, 12 months 


0.91 


Coordinators 


10, 11, 12 months 


0.86 


Senior Coordinator 


10 months 


0.91 


Associate Directors 


12 months 


0.93 


Assistant Directors 


12 months 






Some specialties 


1.05 




Other specialties 


1.07 




Other specialties 


1.09 


Administrative Asst, to Supt. 


.... 12 months 


1.04 


Directors 


12 months 


1.07 




Some specialties 




Other specialties 


1.09 




Other specialties 


1.11 




Other specialties 


1.14 




Other specialties 


1.16 




Other specialties 


1.18 


Coordinating Director 


12 months .......... 


1.14 


AiiHifnr 


12 months 


1.32 


Chief Accountant 


12 months 


1.32 



Longevity cf $30.00 per working month applicable to those 
with 25 years of service in public schools (at least 5 of 
which in Pittsburgh) plus rating of "'good” or better. 

$30.00 per working month added to each of the following 
for advance preparation: M.A. + 30 advanced study: 
M.A. + 30 credits: M.A. + 60 credits; Doctorate. 





Relationship between 






Supenrisory/Adminis- 




School 


trative and Teacher 


Considerations and Factors Taken into Account 


District 


Salary Schedules 


in Setting Supervisory/Administrative Salaries 



PORTLAND, Indtx ratio basad on 

OREGON ttachers' M.A. maximum 

($10,600) = 1.00. 
(School district did 
not varify this, but 
NEA reports this 
basis.) 

Teachers' Schedule 
1968-69: 

A.B.— $6000-19500 
M.A.— $6400-$10,600 



All cupervisory and administrative personnel on a 225-day 
standard Work year unless otherwise indicated by the super- 
intendent: 190-day work year for teachers plus one week aftar 
school closes plus two weeks before teachers report in the 
fall plus 20 days durinc the summer months. 



Supervisory/ 

Administrative 

Position 



Principals: 

Elementary: 

8 grades with 300-599 pupils — or 



Woffc Ratio 

(School year = 190 days) Applying 
All: 225 days 



less than 8 grades and 400 or 


more 


pupils 


1.44 


600 or more pupils 






1.48 


High School: 








Under 1000 pupils 






1.67 


1000 or more pupils 






1.71 


High School Vice-Principals 


225 


days 


1.48 


Supervisors — Certificated 


225 


days 


1.48 




235 


days if ever 






so appointed 


1.54 


Directors — Certificated 


225 


days 


1.71 




235 


days if ever 






so appointed 


1.79 


Assistant Supervisors — Classified 


12 


months 


1.13 


Assistant Coordinators — Classified 


12 


months 


1.13 


Supervisors — Classified 


12 


months 


1.35 


Coordinators — Classified 


12 


months 


1.35 



Classified supervisory personnel on the 12-month basis are 
allowed vacations as follows: 2 weeks for first 10 years of 
service; 3 weeks, 11-20 years; 4 weeks, 21st year and 
thereafter. 





School 

District 


Relationship between 
S upenrisoiy/Admi nls- 
trative and Teacher 
Salary Schedules 


Considerations and Factors Taken into Account 
in Setting Suporvisory/Administrative Salaries 


ST. LOUIS, 
MISSOURI 


Index ratio based on 
teachers' M.A. maxi- 
mum ($11,160) = 1.00 
for school and cer- 
tain central adminis- 
tration positions. 

Flat rate, set annually, 
and not based on a 
ratio for other central 
administration posi- 
tions. 


Effective September 1, 1968, recognition of the M.A., plus 
30 and the Doctorate was eliminated for all administrators 
except subject matter consultants and department heads. 

Supervisory/ 

Administrative Work Year Ratio 

Position (School year = 187 days) Applying 

Principals: 

Elementary — less than 14 teachers 10^^ months 1.33 
14 or more teachers .... lOV^ months 1.45 

Senior High 11 months ... 1.60 

Assistant Principals — High School .... lOVi months 1.45 



—continued — 
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School 



ST. LOUIS. 

MISSOURI- 

continuod 




Relationship batwoon 
Supanriaoiy/Adminis* 
trativa and Taachar 
Salary ScfiadulH 



For tha 196970 school 
yaar. axpact to axtand 
the flat rata method 
to all certificated 
positions above tha 
rank of principal. 

Teachers’ Schedule 
1968-69: 

A.B.— $6200 $10.540 
M.A.~$6820411.160 
Doc.— $8680 $13,020 



Cor.tideratlons and Factors Taken into Account 
in Setting Supereisory/Adminiftratiee Salaries 

Supervisory/ woHrY^r AAltrary 

Administrative Work Year Ratio 

Position (School year = 187 days) Applied 

Subject Matter Consultants and 

Department Heads 10 months 

U.k. 1.10 
M.A. + 30 1.13 
Doc. 1.16 

Coordinators 10 months... 1.10 

High School Administrative Assistants 10 months... 1.10 

Supervising Teachers 10% months 1.20 

Consultants 10% months 1.30 

Assistant Directors 12 months,... 1.53 

Directors 12 months,... 1.67 

A flat annual rate, not geared to the teachers’ M.A. maxi- 
mum. is as follows for the following positions. The $14,700 
salary for the Supervisor of Program Development is arbi- 
trarily used as the base of 1.00. 

Arbitrary 

Ratio 

Position Work Year Applying 

Supervisor-— Program Development .... 12 months,... 1.00 

DirKtor— Work Study Program 12 months.... 1.02 

Director— Teacher Recruitment 12 months.... 1.02 

DirKtor — Computer Applications 12 months... 1.20 

Assistant Director— Personnel 12 months,... 1.22 

Assistant to Superintendent 12 months... 1.22 

DirKtors of Fiscal Planning A 
Control. Community Relations. 

Federal Relations 12 months,... 1.27 

DirKtor — Personnel . .. 1-29 



School 

District 



Refetlenihip between 
SupenriKry/Adminis- 
trative andTeecher 
Salary Schedttlee 



Coneiderationt and Factors Taken into Account 
in Setting Supeieieory/Administrative SalariK 



SAN FRANCISCO. 
CALIFORNIA 



Index ratio based on 
teachers’ top maximum 
($13,640) = 1.00. 

TMchers’ Schedule 
1968-69— NEA: 

A.B.— $6820 $11,695 
M.A.— $7760-$12.680 
6 Yrs.— $8360-$13.640 



Supervisory/ 

Administrative 

Position 



Work Ywr 

(School year = 180 days) 



Ratio 

Applying 

Min. Max. 



Principals: 


Elementary 


197 days 


1.09 


1.3B 


Junior High. Senior High. Adult 


197 days 


1.25 


1.54 


Assistant Principals: 


Elementary 


Not fimn 


1.00 


1.13 


Junior High. Senior High. Adult Not given 
Oncludes dutiK usually performed by 
dMn of boys and dean of girls) 


1.09 


1.30 


(^rdinator A 


231 days 


1.57 


1.88 


Coordinator B 


231 days 


1.44 


1.68 


Suoervisor A 


Not' fivan 


1.09 


1.38 


Supervisor AA 


231 days 


1.31 


1.55 


DirKtor 


231 days 


1.44 


1.68 
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SAN JOSE. 
CAUFONNIA 



TMcktfs* ScteAste 
19CM9: 

A.N.— tiS10*Si910 
MA— S7710*|ll.i00 
Dk.^14.130 



Tht rwOTiwm salar/ for eSo^iaatoiy ocfcool princimls 
($17«747) is oiMtfirlly L*sod as a latio basis of 1.00. A 
Maslir*s dsfioa is raqairad for all soponrisoiy anO admin* 
istratfva paaitiant. 



Admiaialratiaa 

faaitiaii 

Priodpals: 



Work Yoar 

(Scbool yoar = 180 days) 



AfMraiy 

Ratio 

Appfyinf 



A — 


210 days .... 


1.00 


Jaaior High 


213 days ... 


. 1.09 


Soaior Hitb 


.... 230 days .... 


.... 1.18 


Vico Friacipals: 


Not fiwa . 


085 


Jaaior Hicb 




0.94 


Soaior Hifb 




1.00 


CoMdiMlar 1 




.... 0.88 


Ciaidiaalir || 


.... Not fioM ^ 


.... 0.94 


Sapaiaiaai 1 


Not fiaon .. 


0.97 


Sapanasar II 


.... Not raan .. 


... 1.06 


Aasiilant Oiradar— Voc. Coalar 


. . Not fiaon .. 


.... 1.00 


Diiactar— Vacatiaaal Cealor . .. .. 


... Not raan .. 


.... 1.15 


Diroctars 


Nat raan . 


... 1.18 





.. . Nat fiaon .. 


.... 1.12 





I 



SEAriLE. 

WAChINOTON 



Taoibacs* Sch ad a lo 
19CT09: 

A.B.^175-S0975 
Hit.— $$77540055 
Oac.— $7700*|12.?50 



linlod to l optnw a oiy and administratiaa positiofis 
hoaa a B.A. plus 90 paa^ haois pins MJL traininc; 
$600 is addad far an 



Salarias sat bp a Clasaificatiao and Raa i ao Board aflar da- 
tailad atadp of jab daacriptioas. aamaat of mark and/or 
ftapansibility. and otbor factor s , includinf 

tba aaaibar of days fopahod far a particular position. 



Far ra aipa rat iia parpaoes. tba nmiiaauB salaiy for ateoMtaiy 
scbool principols ($15,250) is arbitfarily aaod as a boso 
ratio of 1.00. 



r 
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TULSA. 

OKtAHCm 



Index ratio hntd on 
toedMfs* A.B. 
mm ($540Q = 1.00. 

TmcAm* Scfcediilt 
196T69: 

A.B.— $5400*17992 
MJL— 96B32-$B856 
Doc.— $0912410.368 



Soptnrisory/ 

Administrative 



WorkYom 



Ratio 
Applyinf 
torn A 



Position (School yoor = 


= IBAdays) 


Min. 


Max. 


Principols: 








Elonimitaiy 


9% months 


1.85 


2.18 


Junior Hifh Toochiof UMu 

29 or less 


10 months 


1.95 


2.31 


34 




1.97 


2.33 


39 




1.99 


2.35 


44 




2.01 


2.37 


49 




2.03 


2.39 


54 or more . 




2.05 


2.41 


Senior High... 49 or loss 


12 months 
inc. tocation 


2.20 


2.62 


54 




2.22 


2.64 


59 




2.24 


2.66 


64 


• 


2.26 


2.68 


09 




2.28 


2.70 


74 




2.30 


2.72 


79 or HKNO 




2.32 


2.74- 


Assistant Principols: iosod on NEA fifmos 
Elanwntiqr 9 months 


1.^ 


1.93 


Junior Hifh 


Mirilis 


1.61 


2.15 


** 

fllUH 


10 months 


1.68 


2.21 


Coardinotars — Inotmction 


Not givon 


1.70 


2.03 


Snporvisors — lininituvS 

Unest go oping 


, ivac gnan 


1.70 


2.03 


Hifhmt ffianpinc 




1.80 


2.13 


Phaeton Instmction: 


Inmart gm^ng 


10 months 


1.90 


2.26 


Hiohnit fining 


12 months 


2.00 


2.36 


Snponrisan Spocial Satvicos: 


Lonost gfonping 


Not given 


1.50 


1.82 


Middle gonpinc 


Nat givan 


1.70 


2.03 


Highest gfonping 


12 maidhs 


1.80 


2.13 


Aosistnnt Directors — 


Special Soraicos 


. Not givan 


1.62 


1.96 


Dwactofs Special Soraices; 


Lonost gioopinf 


..Not given 


1.70 


2.03 


2nd fianplng 


10 months 


1.90 


2.26 


3rd gonping 


. Not givan 


2.00 


2.36 


HighmC goring 


. Nat given 


2.10 


2.50 


Assistont Diroclais-Snpt. Staff Nat given 


2«30 


2.74 


Diraetars-4npl. Staff: 


Unoat gonpinc 


Nat given 


2.40 


2.86 


MiddIn giMging 


iwv given 


2.50 


2.98 


H«host gripping 


Nat gimn 


2.60 


3.08 


Wage and Salary Analyst 


. Nat given 


2.30 


2.74 
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TULSA, 

OKLAHOMA— 

COffitiiNMd 



Supervisoiy/ 

Administrative 

Pcsttion 



WoffcYaar 

(School yoor = 184 days) 



Directors — Business Services: 



Lowest froupinc Kot gHren 

Middle groupinf Not given 

Highest grouping Not given 



Katie 
Applying 
for M.A. 

Min. Mai. 



2.10 2.50 
2.30 2.74 
2.S0 2.98 



Supplemaiital ratios added as foliows for higher preparation: 
0.08 for M.A. plus 30 approvsd hours: 0.08 for M.A. pies 
60 approved hours; 0.12 fer an eomsd doctorate. 





WASHINCTON. Indsi plan with taachars* 

D. C MiL HHainnim 

($11,550) = 1.00. 

Congress mahsT deci- 
sions as tr what 
lalaiy schedules 
shall he 196^69 
shall he. 1968-69 



a 17% increase mm 

1967- 68. 

Teachers* Schedule 

1968- 69: 



A.B.— $7000-810.850 
MJt.— $7700-$ll,550 
Doc.— $8400-812.250 



Supervisory/ 

Adininistrativa Wort Year ng|^ 

pesftion (School year = 184 days) Applying 

Principols: AH 218 days 



Laval I 1.47 

Level II 1-52 

Level III 1.56 

Level IV 1.60 



(Alt principal s e l ementary, jenier high, and 
senior high— on the same sulary schodale. Levsls 
are based on several factors of which size ac- 
counts for 90%) 

Assistant Principals Hot ghmn 1.40 

(All assistant principals— ofomentary, jenier 
high, and senior high— on the same salaiy 
schedule.) 



Supervising Directors Not givon 1.45 

Diractors Not given 



Group 5 1-65 

Group 6 1.60 

Group 7 1.45 



The ahove ratios are all hosed on Mil. ma rin eim s for the 
positions listed. $350 (0.03 ratio) is added lor an 
MJI. -r 30 credit hears; another $350 lor an earned 
doctorate. 



$8 



